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Hotes. 


THE CHRISTMAS BOX AND THE NEW 
YEAR’S GIFT. 


Tue subject of gifts traverses and per- 
plexes the mind of many at this season of 
the year, when the festivals of Christmas 
and New Year, in Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, and Greek Churches, draw nearer 
and nearer. There is an interesting article 
on ‘Christmas-box’ at 2 8. iv. 505-7, by 
Mr. ANDREW STEINMETZ, dated 26 Decem- 
ber, 1857, tracing the custom among the 
Romans from the time of Romulus; among 
the Greeks, who adopted it from the Romans; 
and among the early Christian Churches ; 
and the subject is continued by Mr. WILLIAM 
MacCaseE at 3 S. iv. 485 (19 Dec., 1863), 
entitled ‘ Stray Notes on Christmas.’ 

Mr. STEINMETZ remarks :— 

“The practice of giving presents at Christmas, 
and at the beginning of the New Year,...... is one 
of the very many national characteristics which 
prove that the Men ef Rome, after an occupation 
and amalgamation of about 500 years, left their 
‘vigorous impress upon this nation.” 

The difficulty with the early Christian 
churches was to retain the harmless features 
of heathen festivities and ceremonials, and at 


the same time to restrain the spirit of pagan- 
ism; but it was in merry England that 
merry Christmas took its firmest root. 

After the conversion of the Saxon colonists 
to Christianity, Christmas festivities may 
be said to date from the reign of Alfred the 
Great, A.D. 875. The custom continued 
through the centuries until about 1643, when 
the influence of the Puritans virtually 
abolished the festival, and the anniversary 
of Christ’s nativity as a general holiday was 
unrecognized. The restoration of the English 
monarchy brought about the restoration of 
the English Christmas. 

In former days the term “‘ Christmas-box ” 
meant the box into which contributions were 
dropped to meet the cost of the Mass for 
the forgiveness of those who during the 
Christmas festivities had fallen into excesses. 
The Mass was Christ’s Mass. The box was 
Christ’s-Mass-box. Now the Christmas-box 
applies to the coin or gift for our boys and 
girls, for those in sickness and poverty, or 
in recognition of services rendered by per- 
sons not in our employ. In this sense I 
have sought for a few references in English 
literature. 

Ben Jonson, in the ‘ Masque of Christmas,’ 
presented at Court in 1616, introduces “ old 
Christmas ” and his two sons: ‘‘ New Year’s 
Gift ’’ in a blue coat, with an orange and a 
sprig of rosemary on his head, and “ Offer- 
ing,” in a short gown, with a porter’s staff. 
Old Christmas sings a carol, and thus points 
them out :— 

But New Year’s Gift of himself makes shift 
To tell you what his name is : 
With orange on head, and his ginger bread, 
Clem Waspe of Honey-lane ‘tis. 
Then Offering, he with his dish and his tree, 
That in every house keepeth, 
Is by my son, young Little-worth, done, 
And in Penny-rich street he sleepeth. 
James Howell, MHistoriographer Royal 
to Charles II., in a letter dated 20 March, 
1618, writes :— 

“‘ Law is a shrewd Pick-purse, and the Lawyer is 
like a Christmas-box, who is sure to get whosoever 
loseth.”—‘ Epistole Ho-Eliane,’ p. 106. 

Swift, writing to Stella on 29 Dec., 1711, 
from London says :— 

“I see nothing here like Christmas excepting 
brawn and mince-pies where I dine, and giving 
away my half-crowns like farthings to great men’s 
porters and butlers.” 

And on 26 Dec., 1712, he observes :— 

“I was to wish the Duke of Ormond a happy 
Christmas and give half a crown to his porter. a 
will cost me a dozen half-crowns to such fellows.” 

In Addison’s Spectator, No. 509, in 1712, 
the following passage referring to the Royal 
Exchange, London, occurs :— 
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“The benches around are so filthy that no one 
can sit down, yet the beadles and _ otticers have the 
impudence at Christmas to ask for their box, 
though they deserve the strapedo.” 

Gay, in Book II. of ‘Trivia,’ in 1716, 
gives these lines :— 

Some boys are rich beyond their wants, 

Beloved by Uncles and kind good old Aunts ; 
When time comes round a Christmas box they bear, 
And one day makes them rich for all the year. 

Mr. Thorne, the author of ‘ Christmas: a 
Poem,’ alludes to the custom of apprentices 
ealling at the houses of their masters’ 
customers. This poem is mentioned in the 
‘Perey Anecdotes,’ compiled by Sholto and 
Reuben Percy in 1820. The lines are as 
follows :— 

Gladly the boy with Christmas box in hand 
Throughout the town his devious route pursues, 
And of his master’s customers implores 

The yearly mite. 

Washington Jrving, in ‘ The Sketch-Book,’ 
published in 1820, in the chapter on Christmas 
Day, describes how the country lads, ad- 
vancing up the avenue, stopped at the Hall 
door; the music struck up, and the lads 
performed a curious dance, ‘“ while one 
eovered with a fox’s skin, the tail of which 
floated down his back, capered round, 
rattling a Christmas box with antic gesticu- 
lations.” 

Customs may die out, but kindly feelings 
and acts of beneficence will, let us hope, 
long continue to be shown at Christmastime ; 
and, as old Horace says in Book II. of the 
*Satires’ (Satire vii. ll. 4 and 5), come, let 


us take a lesson from our ancestors, and enjoy 


the freedom of December :— 
Age, libertate Decembri, 
Quando ita majores voluerunt, utere. 
JAMES WATSON. 
Folkestone. 


A MUSICAL FAMILY: MISS 
ISABEL JAY. 
(Concluded from p. 442.) 


Joun Jay, an elder son, was born at 
Parson’s Green, 27 July, 1811, and was 
christened at home. He was a fine musician, 
and held a distinguished position in the 
musical world. He was not only, as Grove 
says, “a good violinist,” but had a most 
beautiful touch on the pianoforte, for which 
he composed a ‘ Bagatelle @ la Valse,’ pub- 
lished by Leader & Cock of New Bond 
Street about 1862; a ‘Tarantella’ about 
1864: and about 1876 an ‘Introduzione 
ed allegro vivo.’ He was teacher at Queen’s 


years, but there is no official record of when, 


he began or left off. He was a member of 
the Philharmonic Society, and played in the 
‘orchestra until Sir W. Sterndale Bennett 
resigned the conductorship in 1868. 

About 1837 he was married at Trinity 
Church, Sloane Street, to Miss Anne Wim- 
burn (born 28 Jan., 1815; died 15 May, 
1851). Sbe was a daughter of Rowland 


Wimburn, solicitor (1763-1843), against or- 


without whose consent they were married ; 
at all events, a settlement was not executed 
until 27 May, 1840. 

L recollect my father introducing me to 
Mr. John Jay over forty-five years ago, and 
telling him I had been working hard at 
music, and had written an elementary 
summary of the principles of music. Mr. 
Jay said to me, *‘ Ah! what is a diminished 
seventh?” T answered, “‘c sharp, B flat 
(or three minor thirds). I have often 
posed others with this, never getting a 

-eorrect answer. Like most professional 
men of his time, he always dressed in black 
and was clean shaven. His father Dr. Jay 
took snuff immoderately; to this habit 
his son added that of smoking. 

He died at Hammersmith, 31 March, 
1889. His daughter Helen Louisa (Mrs. 
John Benham) is an accomplished pianist. 
She has a good portrait of her father. 

Mr. John Jay’s eldest child, Mr. John 
Wimburn Jay, is father to Isabella Emelie, 
known to the public as “ Miss Isabel Jay,” 
who 1s such a favourite that I need say no 
more. 


musician if he had received the necessary 
training. When I was an art student at 
the “* Brompton boilers ” in 1857 he attended 
the evening classes. We used to walk home 
together, and he sang airs from all the great 
operas to me. I have little doubt that his 
_daughter’s talent is hereditary. 

| Stephen Octavius Jay was born 19 July, 
1822. “A list of pupils,” &c., printed in 
1848 says he entered the R.A.M. in May, 
' 1840, and left in October, 1843, and states 
that he was a talented violin player, then 
/engaged as musical tutor at Sir Clifford 
| Constable’s. This was the second baronet, 
_ whose musical secretary Stephen Jay was 


| until the death of Sir Clifford (on 22 Dec.,. 


| 1870; see Boase, ‘ M.E.B.’), who left him a 
provision for life. 
In the B.M. Catalogue I find a pianoforte 
piece by him, published about 1850: ‘* The 
‘Marian Polka, dedicated to Lady Clifford 
| Constable, by Stephen O. Jay.” It must 


College for Ladies in Harley Street for many | not be thought from this polka that he or 


Her father would have made a fine: 
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any of the family favoured such frivolous | 
music. The polka was a bid for popular | 
favour. Theirs was the classical and 
tuneful music of Beethoven, Mozart, Men- 
delssohn, &c. 


A severe test of the banker’s rigid honesty 
was when the Income Tax Commissioners 
were dissatisfied with the return made, 
which was asserted to be correct. But,” 
asked the Commissioners, “ do you not each 


In 1855 he married, in or near Hull, Miss| keep a carriage and pair?” ‘ Yes, but 
Anne Elizabeth Dring (born 1839). He we all have invested property.” The Com- 
died at Kensington, 16 May, and his widow missioners were not satisfied, so they ex- 
27 September, 1876. Their youngest amined the books—a very long job. Nota 
daughter (Mrs. Trezise) has a miniature single fault could be found, so the inspector 
portrait of Mrs. (widow of Dr.) Jay by retired with admiration for the inspected. 
Henry Carl Schiller.* Mr. Charles Jay was often a visitor to 

Charles Jay may be mentioned here, as our annual (Cliffor’s Inn) whitebait dinner - 
he was good not only to his own family, but at Greenwich—long since given up—and 
to those outside it. To his encouragement would drive me down from Whitehall. He 
andzhelp is greatly due the fact that his knew Mr. Corner,* an artist who never 
niece Miss Isabel Jay is a good musician. succeded in getting fame or fortune. One 
Charles Jay was born 11 Jan., 1817, and first day Corner went to the bank with three or 
studied to be an artist, and some of his four of his pictures to induce Mr. Jay to 
paintings in the possession of the family buy. Jay’s hesitation was of such a cha- 
show that he might have been successful. racter that after some time Corner said,. 
But he soon abandoned art for business, ‘‘ Which would you rather do, Mr. Jay— 
and turned out to be the only one of the buy this picture for 15l. or lend me 5. ? ” 
family who had any fine business capacity. Mr. Jay said to me, ‘“‘ You know, Thomas, I 


In fact, except Dr. Jay, all the good mu-_ 
sicians were bad business men. He began 
as a clerk at Grindlays’, the East Indian 
army agents and bankers, and lived to be_ 
the head of the firm. He used to say he 
had only been in “one situation” all his’ 
life. He died a bachelor, suddenly, on_ 
21 July, 1897, at 15, Addison Crescent, | 
having been at his post at the bank the day 
before. 

He was (like most bachelors) a very 
domesticated man. He was a subscriber 
to and regular attendant at the Philharmonic | 
Concerts. If he was not actually one of 
the founders of The Home News for India, 
at all events it was carried on during fifty | 
years of the time he was connected with the 
firm.t 


* Schiller is noticed in the ‘ Handbook_ of 
Fictitious Names,’ 1868; by G. A. Sala in his ‘ Life 
and Adventures,’ 1895; and Mr. Boase in ‘ Modern 
English Biography,’ 1901. Schiller composed a 
libretto, ‘The Bride of Kynast,’ which so took 
Alfred Mellon’s fancy that he proposed to buy it, 
in order to write music to it. e offered 100/.. But 
Schiller thought he was going to make his fortune 
by the libretto, and, contrary to Mr. John Jay’s 
advice, he refused the offer. Eventually he never 
gota penny. Of his various songs, &c., only one is 
’ atthe B. M. There is now no male representative 
of the family. Mrs. Schiller also tried her hand at 
authorship, writing a book on ‘German National 
Cookery i English Kitchens, with practical de- 
scriptions of the art of cookery as performed in 
Germany.’ It was anonymously by 
Chapman & Hall in 1873. 

+ Where is a biography of Capt. Grindlay, the 


founder of the firm, and a note about The Home 


News, ante, p. 101. 


felt completely cornered, so I preferred_to 
let him have the five pounds.” ee! 
Contrary to another person I wrote about 
in ‘N. & Q.’ several years ago (21 December, 
1900, p. 494), he left none of his money 
(totalling a good six figures) to charities,‘ but 
all to his relations.t Nevertheless he, was 
most charitable, and did many good, acts 
by stealth. 
Many years ago a client who was going 
to India asked me to give him an introduction 
to Grindlays. I did so. When he returned 
to me he said, “ Who is that severe little 
man?” “What, Mr. Jay? Surely3you 


don’t call him severe ; he is the personifica- 


tion of good humour and _ goodness?” 
“Well,” he replied, “ he was too._much for 


* He was author of a carefully written ana illus- 
trated book entitled ‘‘ Rural Churches, their 
histories and antiquities, by Sidney Corner, with 
coloured illustrations from paintings by the author” 
(1869-70). Also of a tale entitled ‘The Earl’s Path,’ 
a narrative founded on the historical events of 
1745,’ published in 1875. Corner died about 1880 ;. 
he was stepbrother to Miss Julia Corner, who wrote 
a ‘History of England’ and numerous other books : 
she is noticed in Boase’s ‘Modern English Bio- 
graphy.’ 

+ The Home News, 3 September, 1897, gives the 
following particulars: ‘*‘ Will, dated 18 Sept., 1889, 
with a codici] dated 5 Oct., 1891, of Mr. Charles 
Jay, senior partner in the firm of Grindlay & Co., 
bankers, who died 21 July, was proved 9 August by 
J. H. Matthews and Austin Low [his partners], the 
estate amounting to 146,369/. The testator leaves 
numerous legacies to relatives, to his executors, and 
to all clerks and porters employed by his firm, as 
well as to all his servants. The residue in trust for - 
the benefit of his six nieces.” 
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me: it would take a good man to get some- 
thing out of him for nothing.” 

Possibly at his office! but a lady went 
to his private house one evening with the 
half of a five-pound note; the other half 
she said she expected by post next morning. 
She urgently wanted 51. Believing it to be a 
genuine case, Mr. Jay gave her the 5/. at 
once. Next day came, and the day after, 
and many others, but no lady with the other 
half. He eventually found that the same 
evening she had got another 5/. for the second 
half from some one he did not know. 

The difficulties in the way of writing an 


article like this are considerable. As one 
proceeds to get dates and facts accurately, | 
trouble and expense increase, and it is neces 
sary to “ pay, pay, pay,” for certificates of 
birth, death, or marriage, and inspecting 
wills. The great and notable exceptions | 
to the payment of such fees are the British 
Museum and the Record Office. 

However, all difficulties are compensated 
for by the thought that J have rescued some | 
slight recollections of several good friends 
from oblivion. THOMAS. 


Tt may help Mr. THomas in his researches 
if T report that the name of Symons, husband 
of Dr. Jay’s eldest daughter Mary Ann, 
appears in the alphabetical part of the 

* Newcastle Directory for 1838’ as ** Symons, 
John, surgeon and dentist, 11, Oxford St.” 
In the Professions, Trades, ke. part of the 
book he is entered under the head of 
* Dentists,’ but not under that of * Surgeons,’ 
from which it may be inferred that he 
practised here as a dentist only. His name 
is not given in the preceding directory, 
dated 1834, nor in the suceeding one, dated 
1844. Rrcuarp WELForD. 

Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 
‘MERCHANT OF VENICE,’ I. i. 29-36 :— 
Should I go to church, 
And see the holy edifice of stone, 
And not bethink me straight of dangerous rocks, 
Which, touching but my centle vessel's side, 
Would scatter all her spices on the stream, 
Enrobe the roaring waters with my silks, 
And, in a word, but even now worth this, 
And now worth nothing ” 
The meaning of the last two lines has been 
pronounced * ‘ obscure ” and the construction 
‘abrupt’; and it has even been suggested 


(a course not unusual where one fails to 
detect construction or meaning, or both) 
that a line has been lost after silks / 
fact is that ‘‘ worth” (Il. 


The 
35-6) refers to 


his ‘ Dictionary ’ : 


31), and that the words “ not 


bethink me ”’ are understood after ‘‘ word ”’ 
(l. 35). The meaning is quite obvious now, 
and yet once more is the accuracy of the 
old editions (so often and so hastily impugned) 
vindicated. A. E. A. 

* MERCHANT OF VENICE,’ III. v. 70-75 

© dear discretion, how his words are suited ! 

The tool hath planted in his memory 

An army of good words ; and I do know 

A many fools, that stand in better place, 

Garnish’ like him, that for a tricksy word 

Defy the matter. 
It seems to have escaped the editors of the 
play that the figure in ‘‘army”’ is consistently 
carried out in garnish’d” and defy.’ 
Refer to * N.E.D.’—* Neglected English Die- 
‘tionary,’ as Prog. SKEAT once aptly styled 
it in the columns of ‘N. & Q. A. EL. A, 

‘As You Like Ir,’ II. vii. 96-7: ‘ In- 
LAND-BRED.”’—Orlando apologizes to the 
Duke for having spoken with seeming 
savageness :— 
Yet am [ inland-bred, 

And know some nurture. 

There seems to be here implied a sharp 


contrast between dwellers on the coast and 


those who lived inland; and in support of 
this view it may be noted that Herrick, who 
was presented to the vicarage of Dean 
Prior, near Totnes, Devon (quite near the 
sea), in 1629, writes of his parishioners as 
“a wild amphibious race,” rude *‘ almost 
as salvages,” and churlish as the seas ”’ ; 
which to some extent confirms my conjec- 
ture as to the distinction between inland 
and coast. 

A friend, however, writes to me with 
regard to this passage that R. Latham has 


* Inland, civilized. (Opposed to upland, the old 
expression for rustic.) 

I cannot say that this definition disposes 
of my doubt as to the meaning of the passage. 
Perhaps some correspondent can oe 

. M. W. 

[The *N.E.D.” quotes Orlando's speech as illus- 
trating the adverbial use of Gand, aud also quotes 
from ‘As You Like It,’ LIL. ii, 368, to illustrate 
the obsolete adjec tival use, ‘‘ Having the retine- 
ment characteristic of the inlying districts of a 
country. 

‘Henry IV.,’ Part I., IJ. i.: “Stune 
LIKE A TENCH.’’—The Second Carrier ex- 
claims: ‘‘ I think this be the most villainous 
house in all London road for fleas; I am 
stung like a tench.”” Why like a tench ? 

T. M. W. 


‘Henry LV.,’ Parr I., IT. iv. 1384: Prri- 
FUL-HEARTED TITAN, THAT MELTED.’’—It is 
incomprehensible to me how this meaning- 
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less passage should have been allowed to 
stand in the text, when the emendation is 
so obvious, and was suggested even by 
Theobald. Titan does not melt himself ; 
it is butter that melts in the sun. The 
sentence should read: ‘* Didst thou never 
see Titan kiss a dish of butter, pitiful- 
hearted butter, that melted at the sweet tale 
of the sun?” There can hardly be any 
doubt that this text is correct ; and let us 
hope all future editors will use it. 
H. Davey. 
J. ii. 131-2 :— 
Or that the Everlasting had not fix’d 
His canon ‘gainst self-slaughter! 
Has the coincidence with the Bishops’ Bible, 
Apocrypha, Wisdom i. 12, been noted ?— 
“O seeke not your owne death in the errour of 
your lyfe, destroy not yourselues through the 
woorkes of your owne handes.” 
Mary H. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


‘Hamtet,’ I. v. 20.—Has any one pointed 
out the evident reminiscence of ‘“ Like 
quills upon the fretful porpentine,” in 
a) A istes,’ in the words of H 1 

Samson Agonistes,’ in the words of Harapha 
to Samson (II. 1135-8) ?— 

: Thy hair, 
Where strength can least abide, though all thy hairs 
Were bristles ranged like those that ridge the back 
Of chafed wild boars or ruffled porcupines. 

J. WILLcock. 

Lerwick. 

*“Macsetu, V. v.—Macbeth’s speech on 
learning of the death of the queen is usually 
printed 

: She should have died hereafter : 

There would have been a time for such a word. 
1 o-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace...... 

My late father proposed a slight change in 


the punctuation of these lines, whereby the | 


sense is to a great extent altered, and, as I 
think, the reading of the passage much 
improved. He proposed to read 

She should have died hereafter : 

There would have been a time for such a word 

1 o-morrow ;—and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Creeps in this petty pace...... 

(Macbeth) pauses at to-morrow: then the 
utterance of this word suddenly brings in a new 
train of thought: he says, ‘Aye, it is always 
to-morrow we are looking to, and what have we 
done with time past? Why, all our yesterdays 
are lost. 

I do not know whether this change has 
keen proposed before, but it scems to me 
a noteworthy emendation. T. M. W. 


‘ As You Like Tr,’ I. i. (10 S. v. 264; vi. 
325).—A parallel instance of the use of the 
word “villain” in the sense suggested by 


Mr. Hone is to be found in ‘ Richard ITI.,’ 
T. i. 36. 

In The London Magazine for December, 
1822, there is a reference to this in one of the 
‘Seraps of Criticism,’ rightly ascribed to 
Charles Lamb by Mr. Bertram Dobell in. 
his ‘ Sidelights on Charles Lamb ’ :— 

* And since I cannot, I will prove a ri//ain, 

And hate the idle pleasures of these days. 

Soliloquy in ‘ Richard IIT.’ 
The performers whom I have seen in this_ part, 
seem to mistake the import of the word which 
have marked with italics. Richard does not mean 
that, because he is by shape and temper unfitted 
for a courtier, he is therefore determined to prove, 
in our sense of the word, a wicked man. The word 
in Shakespeare's time had not passed entirely into 
the modern sense; it was in its passage, certainly, 
and_ indifferently used as such; the beauty of a 
world of words in that age was in their being less 
definite than they are now, fixed, and petrified. 
Villain is here undoubtedly used for a chir/ or clown, 
opposed toa courtier; and the incipient deterioration 
of the meaning gave the use of it in this place great 
spirit and heauty. A wicked man does not neces- 
sarily hate courtly pleasures ; a clown is naturally 
opposed to them.” 


S. BurTERWORTH. 
© WELL THAT Enps WELL,’ V. ii. : 


|“ Purr ” (10S. vi. 323).—I see Wright notes 

the word to which the Rey. C. B. Mount 
calls attention as the name of a species of 
wild pig found in the Tsle of Man; and 
| Nares records the provincialism, also referred 
to by Mr. Mount, as being formerly in use 
‘as a call to swine. I do not think that in 
either case we have here found the right 
spoor, though I believe we are not far 
from it. 

To judge from the general trend of the 
passage, I am inclined to hazard what may 
at first sight look like an unseemly guess, 
namely, that ‘‘ purr”? amounts to nothing 
more than a refined term of the day—pro- 
bably in the language of courtiers and 
cavaliers—used here instead of the word 
“ perfume,” of which it happens to be the 
first syllable; in the same way, that is to 
say, as we often talk euphemistically of a 
foul odour as being attar of roses or a nose- 
gay to the senses. In corroboration of th 
view I would point to the following passages 
from other Shakesperean plays, all of which 
appear to confirm such an interpretation :— 

Cass. Well, I must leave her company. 

Jago. Betore me ! look, where she comes. 

Cass. "Tis such another fitchew! marry, a per- 

Sumed one. ‘Othello,’ IV. i.148-50. 

Lear. Is man no more than this? Consider him 
well. Thou owest the worm no silk, the beast no 
hide, the sheep no wool, the cat _no perfume. 

‘King Lear,’ III. iv. 110. 

Touch. Why, do not your courtier’s hands sweat? 
and is not the grease of a mutton as wholesome as 
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the sweat of a man? Shallow, shallow. A better | 
Instance, I say, come. 

Cor. Besides, our hands are hard. 

Touch. Your lips will feel them the sooner. | 
Shallow again. A more sounder instance, come. 

Cor. And they are often tarred over with the 
surgery of our sheep; and would you have us kiss 
tar? The courtier’s handsare perfumed with ciuet. 

‘As You Like It, IIL ii. 66. | 

Adrian, The air breathes upon us_ here most | 
sweetly. | 

Sehast. As if it had lungs and rotten ones. 

Anton. Or as “‘twere perfumed by a fen. | 

‘Tempest, IL i. 46-8. | 

I think that in any other sense than that | 
of smell the word employed in the text, 
from the fact of its occurring in such close 
conjunction with “cat,” takes on an un-/| 
necessarily jarring sound, as in the attempts 
made to identify it with “puss,” ‘ pig,” 
and other concrete objects. The present 
explanation, though simplicity itself, is, 
I believe, quite plausible, and, if it be correct, 
will only emphasize the truth of the Horatian 
adage: ‘* Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridi- 
culus mus.” 

Thus, if we construe the vexed lines 
“Here is a whiff (or eltuvium) of fortune’s, 
sir, or of fortune’s eat, but not of a muscat ”’ 
—for that would be really a truly delectable 
odour, valuable per se—I think we arrive 
at the actual expedient to which the poet 
resorted, and which, while deviating from 
the conventional for the nonce, is at the same 
time to be commended both on the score of 
taste and lucidity, inasmuch as it would 
be perfectly intelligible, no doubt, to an 
audience of that day. 

It is a little curious that the Scotch pirr 
(which is said to be cognate with Icel. byr), 
a gentle breeze or puff of air, approximates 
very closely in signification to the reading 
here proposed. N. W. HItt. 

Philadelphia. 


CuRistMAs Winpows.—As I knew 
they had, when well done, a most pretty and | 
seasonable effect, for in nearly every pane, 
there were stuck strings of bright red-berried | 
holly, ivy with purple berries (every other | 
berry whitened with flour), and bits of yew. 
Except in some of the old cottage houses it is 
now impossible to make a Christmas window, 
for such windows were possible only where 
there were the small leaded window-panes. 
These lent themselves admirably to the 
purpose to which they were put, and the 
effect was good, looked at from either the 
inside or the outside of the house. It was 


“not unusual for a couple of Christmas candles 
tofbe set on the inside window-ledge, for 
“the purpose of letting passers-by at night see 


the effect. There was pride felt in a nice 
Christmas window, and those housewives 
were the most satisfied who had several 
panes which had * nobs 0’ glass ” in them. 
Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 


CuristmMaAs Oar Cakes.—I can just 
remember when a special making of oaten 
cakes—or *‘ wut cake,” as it was pronounced 
—took place in the Christmas week. The 
cakes were somewhat thicker than the 
ordinary kinds, and whiter. At the houses 
where these were made they were served 
quite hot, and treacle was eaten with them. 
Both in the making and baking of the 
ordinary kind as well as the Christmas oat 
cake there must have been something in 
the way of art, for “ oaty cake” as made 
and baked in Derbyshire was altogether 
different from the cakes which are presented 
to the buyer in town shops, and country 
folks have lost taste for them, or do not 
make them so carefully as formerly. ‘‘ The 


_backston ’’—a stone slab—was in every 


cottager’s house-place, and it was a delight 

to watch the batter cakes bubbling on a 

properly hotted stone on a clear-burning 

wood-fire. Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


PropHecy BY Hon. AUBERON HERBERT. 
—tThe obituaries of Auberon Herbert which 
appeared a short time ago did not, I think, 
name his curious prophecy as to Gladstone 
and the Home Rule Bill and disruption of 
1886. His series of articles which appeared 
in The Fortnightly Review between 1882 and 
1884 contain, for example, this passage :— 

“Tf at the present moment, when public opinion 
is what it is, Mr. Gladstone were to declare himself 
for......an Ireland separated from England 
should all know that this was a free mental de- 
velopment on his part, and that he would probably 
lose power and place by making such a declaration.” 


Pp. 


RuskIn’s PareNnts.—I copied the three 
following inscriptions from The Sphere of 
8 December, p. 292, and the first two are 
interesting from having been Ruskin’s own 
composition :— 

‘Here rests from day’s well-sustained burden 
John James Ruskin. Born in Edinburgh, May 10th, 
1785. He died in his home in London, March 3rd, 
1864. He was an entirely honest merchant, and his 
memory is to all who keep it dear and helpful. 
His son, whom he loved to the uttermost and taught 
to speak truth, says this of him.” 

“Here beside my father’s body I have laid my 
mother. Nor was dearer earth ever returned to 
earth nor purer life recorded in Heaven. She died 
December 5, 1871, aged 90 years.” 

“John Ruskin, son of John James Ruskin and 
Margaret, his wife, who wrote this of his parents 
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and ever spoke truth, was born in London, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1819, died at Brantwood, January 20, 1900, 
and rests in Coniston Churchyard.” 

The monument consists of a large table- 
tomb, having dark columns at the corners, 
and the inscription that is shown is on a 
large slab, on one side, with a large equal- 
armed lily-tipped cross at the beginning 
and end of it. It is said that the lettering 
is on bronze slips, let into the stone. 

The monument is in Shirley Churchyard, 
near Croydon, and is engraved in The Sphere, 
from which the above details are taken. 


BaskisH FoLk-Lore ssout Sours.—In 
the villages of Les Aldudes, Banca, and 
Urepel, in the corner of Upper French 
Navarre where the river Nive rises, and close 
to Roncevaux (Roncesvalles), there are over 
a century of epitaphs in Baskish. Besides 
the light which they throw upon the local 
orthography, and the interest attaching to 
the etymologies of the names of families and 
houses which occur in them, there are eight 
which seem to indicate the survival of the 
superstition that departed souls dwell in the 
‘tomb, with the bone-houses which they have 
quitted. If this inference is not logical, then 


8. Hemen pausacen dira Lanciritic athera diren 
arimac.—Here repose the souls which are come out 
from Lanciri. 

One notices six different spellings of pausatzen. 
Othoi, the root of othoitz, probably comes 
from Latin voto. Are other epitaphs known 
_in Europe locating the soul in the tomb ? 

E. Dopeson. 


Queries. 


WeE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


JoHN THORNTON AND YORK MINSTER 
Winpows.—John Thornton, of Coventry, 
is said to have supplied the painted glass for 
the great east window of York Minster in 
1405. Can you or any of your readers give 
me information concerning him ? 

Artuur P. Purey-Cust. 

The Deanery, York. 


Macautay’s LETTERS TO RANDALL.— 
| These letters, four in number, form an appen- 
dix to the American edition of Sir George 


the only other is almost equally interesting, Trevelyan’s ‘Life and_ Letters of Lord 
namely, that in that region the Basks are so | Macaulay,’ New York, Harper, 1876, vol. ii. 
little theological that they use the word | pp. 407-12. They are missing, I am told, 


arima (a phonetic corruption of Latin anima, 
like Andalusian arma and old Castilian alima) 
in the sense of a soulless corpse! They are 
as follows :— 
At Les Aupvupes (Aldude in Heuskara). 

1. Hemen pausatzen dira Halttinenetic atera 
arimac. Othoitz eguigue guretzat.—Here rest the 
souls exported from Walttinons. Make ye prayer 


for us! 
2. Hemen pausatcen dira Oyanbouroutic athera 
diren arimac.—Here repose the souls which are gone 


forth from Wood-end. 

3. Hemen pausacen dira Alamantoynetic athe- 

racen diren arimac. Otoitz eguin degagun heyenteat. 

3.—Here pause the souls which are going out 

from Alamantoyne. Let us make prayer for them ! 
At Banca. 

4. Oxarartetic athera arimac hemen_ pausatiec 
dira, othtitz [séc, for ofhoit=].—The souls gone forth 
from Houndstield are laid to rest here. Prayer ! 

At (=feeble stream ’). 
5. Hemen phausatzen dira Lohitzegaraitic athe- 


ratzen diren arimac.—Here repose the souls which | 


proceed from Upper-mudding. 

6. Hemen paujacen [sic] dira Pricianetic ateracen 
diren arimac othoix eqiceu [sic, for egicue] guretzat. 
—Here rest the souls which go out from Priciane. 
Make ye prayer for us! 

7. Hemen pausaten dira Mentatic atera diren 
arimac. Othoitz eguicue.—Here rest the souls 
which have been turned out of the Venta (=inn). 
Make ye prayer ! 


| from the London edition of the same year— 
‘the only one to be found in the public 
libraries of Paris. But I learn from the 
printed Catalogue of the British Museum, 
‘which we possess in Paris, that there was 
‘a “second edition, with additions, c., 
London, 1877”; another in 1878, and 
again another in 1881, probably a people’s 
' edition. I wish to know if the letters to 
'Randall are reprinted from the American 
edition in the new English editions, or any- 
where in England. 

The letter dated 23 May, 1857, was several 
times quoted in French periodicals, without 
any reference whatever, and the various 
translations do not entirely agree. There- 

fore I should like to be able to trace the 
English original; and this very letter is, 
in itself, a kind of prophecy—I wish one 
“might say a false, not a Cassandra prophecy. 

H. Garpoz. 
22, Rue Servandoni, Paris (VI°). 


! 


| 


Pror. Watrer Batty’s Booxs.—Can 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ give me information 
upon the following points concerning three 
privately printed books by Dr. Walter Baily, 
| Regius Professor of Medicine in the University 
| of Oxford, and physician to Queen Eliza 


| 


| 

| 

1 

| 
| | 
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beth ? He published (1) ‘ A briefe Treatise 
concerning the preservation of the Eiesight,’ 
1586; (2) ‘A briefe Discourse on certaine 
bathes of medicinall waters in the County | 
of Warwick, 
Newnham regis,’ 1587; (3) 


of the three kinds of Peppers,’ &e., 1588. 


I wish to know in the case of ‘each book | 


(1) the name of the person to whom it was 
given (the dedicatory inscription in every 
ease will be found immediately above the 
preface) ; (2) whether the printer's signature 
at the foot of the first page of the preface is 
A2 or A lili; and (3) how Dr. Baily filled up 
the spaces in the preface to the discourse 
on the Newnham baths. 
D’Arcy Power, F.S.A. 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
COUNTESS OF 


IsaBeEL (PLANTAGENET), 


EssEx Ev.—The following is a further | 


list of the descendants of the Countess of 
Essex, concerning whose issue (if any) I am 
seeking information (see ante, p. 407). The 
figures in parentheses are for my guidance 
alone. 


Davenport, a/ias heal Rowlls (51).—Eliza, da. and 
h. of Sir Peter D. of Adlington, co. Chester, m. 
1752 John R. of Kingston, Surrey, 
issue. 


Rich (53).—Hon. Cope R. 

Sandys-Bethell (55).—Hon. Anne S., m. 1768 Chris- 
topher B. 

Archer-Musgrave (56).—Elizabeth Anne, yr. da. and 
coh. of 2nd Lord A., m. Christopher M. chen had 
2 sons, Christopher ‘and William, and 2 das. 

Turnour: de Pariset (56).— Hon. George T., d. 1813, 
having had issue George, d. (7 1843: Edward 
and Anne Emily, d. 1826, m. the Chevalier de P. 

Turnour- (1) Brown- (2) Remington (56).—Lady Anne | 


and had 


d. 1824; m. Ist, George Gordon B. ; 2ndly, 
1806, F. R., M.D. 
Turnour-Allen (56).— Lady Frances T., d. 1842; m. 
1806, John A. 


The 2nd KE. of Manchester had by | 
his 3rd wife, Anne Cheeke, 6 sons: Edward: 
Henry, d. 1681; Charles; Thomas, d. 1674: 
Sidney : and George. 

Meynell- Weymouth (59).—Elizaheth, da. of Hugo 
M. of Hoar Cross, m. 1825 Col. W eymouth. 
Aston-Bridgeman (59),—Harriet Elizabeth, d. 1853 ; 
sister of Sir Arthur Ingram A., British Ambas. 

sador to Madrid ; m. Lieut.-Col. B 

Franklyn (62).—Sir Richard F. -, 2nd Bart., d.s.p.m. | 
1695. 7 name of da. or das. 

Rich-Smy the (63).- Lady Isabel R., da. of Ist Earl 
of Warwick, temp. James I., m. Sir John 8. 
Cholmondeley-Atherton (64).— Elizabeth, da. and h. 

of Thomas C. of Vale Royal, who d. 1679, m. 

A. of A. 

Vernon-Barlow (65).—Anne, da. of Sir John V. of 
Hodnet, who d. 1591, m. George B. 

Bentinck-Paul (67).- Lady Anne B., d. 1749; m. 
Lieut.-Col. Daniel P. 

Bentinck-van Wassenar (69), 
rine B., m. 1745 Jacob Arrant van Wassenar, 


noble of Holland. 


Montagu (58).- 


a 


neere_ unto a village called | 
‘A Discourse | 


—Lady Emilia Cathe- | 


Winzgtield- ie (71).—Mary, da. of William W.- 
Baker, M.P., and Lady ‘Charlotte, née Digby, 
who d. MeO? : m. William G. of Haftield, co. 
Hereford. 

Digby-Newbolt (72).—Elizabeth Juliana D., m. 1794 
Sir John Newbolt, Chiet Justice of Madras. 
Dighy-Serrall (72).— Harriet D., m. 1808 Rev. Samuel 

S. of Purbeck, Dorset. 

Dighy-Dampier (74)..-Mary Charlotte D., m. 1810 
Rey. John D. of Bulow, Somerset. 

Doblen-Paul (76).—Charlotte, da. of Sir John Eng- 
lish D., 4th Bart., m, 1806 Rev. Samuel Wood- 


teild P. 

Doblen- Raynsford (76).— Elizabeth, sister to 4th 
Bart. (see above), d. 1810; m. John Nicholls R. 
of Brixworth, Northants. 

Mackworth-Cleaver (77).--Mary, da. of Sir Digby 
M.. 3rd Bart., m. 1819 Rev: William C., son of 
Archbp. of Dublin. 

| Mackworth-Drake (77).—Elizabeth Anne, sister to 
| above, m. Francis D. 

' Mackworth-Stillingtleet (79). —Catherine M., sister 
to Ist Bart., m. 1769 Rev. James 8., Preb. of 
Worcester, and had issue. 


Noel-Norton — (80). Lady Elizabeth N., temp. 
Charles II., m. Richard N. of Southampton. 
Ponsonby- Lindesay (83). — Harriet, sister to 4th 


Baron P., m. 1835 Thomas L., Rector of Upper 
Cumber, co. Derry 
Ponsonby- Maxwell ($3). —Emily Augusta Grace P., 


sister of above, d. 1856; m. as Ist wife, 1853, 
Rey. Charlton, M., R. of Leckpatrick. 
O'Callaghan-Scott (83).—Hon. Mary O’C., b. 1797; 


m. 1849 Rey. Thomas $8. of Barmeen, co. Dublin. 

Walpole-West (S84).—- Lady Maria W., m. 1817 
{artin John W., Recorder of Lynn. 

Dighy-Aubrey (11).—Frances, da. of Hon. Wrio- 
thesley, D.. LL.D., m. 1780 Col. Richard A., 
Glamorgan Militia. 

Compton - Aitchison - Codrington (11). — Catharine, 
da. of Henry Combe C. of Minstead, m. Ist, 
1833, Ad. Aitchison, R.N.; 1869, Ad. Sir 
Henry J.C 


Please reply direct. 
(Marquis de) Ruvieny. 


Galway Cottage, Chertsey. 


2ndly, 


THomas DELAWARE, LoRD DE LA Warr, 
became Governor of the Virginia Company. 
Where was he born? and what was the 
ancestral seat of the family at the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century ? 

Joun EnprEcotr, Governor of the Massa- 
chusetts Company, is said to have emigrated 
from Dorchester in 1629, but the name is 
“not known in those parts. Are there any 
_of the name in England at the present time ? 

Lapy ARBELLA JOHNSON, daughter of the 
_Earl of Lincoln, emigrated to Ame rica in 

| 1628. Where was the family living at that 
| time ? Marcts B. HuisuH. 
New University Club, St. James Street, S.W. 


THREE-CANDLE Fo1k-10RE.—I have been 
much interested in the mention, in Abbott’s 
‘Macedonian Folk-lore,’ of the superstition 
| Prevalent among the Macedonians that 
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three lights in a room constitute a fatal sign, 
as they recall the three candles burning 
beside the corpse before the burial. A foot- 
note records that in America three lights 
burning close together mean death. I had 
no idea that such a belief was known in 
the United IXingdom till, a few months since 
an Irish girl hastily blew out a candle placed 
near two others on her toilet table, saying, 
“Three bring death.’ Is the superstition 
known in England or Scotland  HEt@a. 


Fouk-LoRE Ortcins.—I am making a 
study of the folk-lore, legends, and super- 
stitions of the county of Leicester, and am 
anxious to find a work explanatory of the 
origin of the many superstitions, &c., which 
are common to numerous counties. 

I have read the various publications of the 
Folk-lore Society on the subject, but they 
give no account of the supposed origin of 
legends, &c. Could you refer me to any 
standard author or work on the subject ? 

W. T. Hatt. 

90, Roxboro’ Road, Harrow. 


Dorotuy Paston OR BEDINGFELD, OF 
York.—l am preparing a paper for vol. iv. 
of the Catholic Record Society, now in pro- 
gress, involving the paternity of the nuns 
at the Bar Convent, York. 

In old papers Dorothy Paston or Beding- 
feld is called niece of Francis Bedingfeld, the 
founder. If the daughter of a brother of 
Frances, Dorothy would, in the ordinary 
course, be a Bedingfeld; but Paston is 
said to be her real name. Frances Beding- 
feld had eleven sisters, who all became nuns, 
one of them marrying first, but not a Paston, 
Is it possible that there may have been a 
thirteenth who married a Paston ? 

Mr. Orlebar Payne suggests (“ Nonjurors of 
1715,’ p. 298) that she may have been “‘one of 
the four daughters of Francis Bedingfeld, of 
Redlingfield, co. Suffolk, and Mary, daughter 
of William Paston, of Appleton.” If so, 
the question is settled; but the requisite 
information is wanting. Being Superior 
from 1699 to 1734, she was probably at least 
seventy years of age, and born about 1660. 
I hope that one of your readers may clear 
up the point for me. 
JosEpH 8. Hansom. 
27, Alfred Place West, South Kensington, S.W. 


OLIVER CROMWELL AT Papvua.—On leaving 
Cambridge, Cromwell is supposed to have 
spent the years 1617 to 1620 in London, 
studying law (‘D.N.B.’?; ‘Ency. Brit.’). 
Does the following extract from Harte throw 
any light on what seems to be a dark period 


in the Protector’s life? Harte says, ‘ Hist. 
Gustavus Adolphus,’ 3rd edit., 1807, p. 103 
(the first edition was printed in 1759) :— 

“T have been assured by a person of excellent 
parts, lately deceased, who had travelled many 
years in search of historical knowledge, that the 
name Gustavus Adolphus is enrolled among the 
students of Padua; but if ever that prince was 
there, it must have been in his younger days, as 
hinted before, or by enlarging his tour a little in 
the present journey [during the summer of 1620]. 
Upon the like authority it was moreover assured 
me that Oliver Cromwell appears to be registered 
in the same book, and yet history is silent in both 
these — though each passage, except_my 
memory deceives me, is confirmed by a modern 
Italian author in his account of that seat of learn- 
ing; but as Ineither remember the writer’s name, 
nor have the performance by me, it becomes me to 
express my sentiments on the subject with reserve 


and caution. 
M. J. D. Cocke. 
Walton-on-Thames. 


C. Nopier or T. LEcLERcQ ?—Pourrait-on 
me dire ou se trouvent les vers suivants dans 
les ceuvres de Charles Nodier ? 

Tel est le triste sort de tout livre prété: 

Souvent il est perdu, toujours il est gaté. 
f. Fournier cite le premier vers ainsi :— 

Tel est le sort facheua de tout livre prété, 
et dit de ce couplet que ‘‘ Théodore Leclercq 
avait fait une inscription en grosses lettres 
pour sa bibliothéque hermétiquement close.” 
Fournier, cependant, ne fait pas mention de 
Charles Nodier: faut-il conclure qu’il en 
attribue la paternité & T. Leclercq ou non ? 

Epwarp LatTHam. 


SET UP MY (RIS) REST.”’—Pepys writes 
(8 Jan., 1662/3), after seeing a play: ‘‘ With 
much ado getting a coach home, and now 
resolving to set up my rest as to plays till 
Easter....excepting plays at Court.” And 
again, the 19th of the same month, in describ- 
ing a plentiful dinner: ‘‘ He [the host] seems 
to set up his rest in this plenty.” 

Prior writes in ‘ A Better Answer ” :— 

The God of us verse-men (you know, child), the Sun, 
How after his journeys he sets up his rest. 

The phrase is now quite obsolete, and in 
the instances given above does not convey 
a very clear meaning. Will some corres 
spondent kindly explain ? T. M. W. 


ANCASTER AND THE HicH DyKke.—There 
does not seem to be any satisfactory deri- 
vation of the name of the Lincolnshire 
village Ancaster, which stands on the site 
of a Roman camp, identified by some as 
Causennez, by others as Crococolana, on the 
Ermine Street, fourteen miles south of Lincoln. 
It is not mentioned in Domesday, but is pro- 
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bably included under Carltorp (Caythorpe) in 
the land of Robert de Veci. It appears as 
Anecastre in the return of 1185 of Temple 
churches, rents, &c., in Lincolnshire, printed 
in the ‘ Monasticon,’ and in a Final Concord 
of 1202 (Lincoln, vol. i. No. 106) ; in Egerton 
Charter 438, attributed to the early thirteenth 
century, it is Hanecastr’ twice. The name 
of the Lincolnshire town Horncastle is 
usually derived from the position of its 
Roman camp in the hurn, or angle, formed 
by the junction of the rivers Bane and 
Waring. Will those skilled in the etymology 
of place-names say whether it is possible 
that Ancaster is also derived from this word 
hurn or hirn? If it is, the reason for its 
use may be found either in the nearly square 
trace of the camp, presenting an angular 
appearance, or in its position between two 
sources from which flowed streamlets, unit- 
ing below and forming an angle. Leland 
thus describes the position :— 

‘** The toune of Ancaster hath on eche side of it a 


spring, and they cumming to one Botom a none | 


after ren ynto Willesford streame.”—Vol i. f. 31. 
The Roman Ermine Street is locally known 
as the High Dyke, said to be so called 
because it was raised above the heathland 
through which it passed; in the thirteenth 
century it was called “le Heydik’”’ (‘ De- 
scriptive Cat. Anc. Deeds,’ vol. iv. p. 112), 
as well as Hindelopdich, 1232 (Final Con- 
eords, Line., vol. i. No. 100); the latter 
name is interpreted to mean Hind’s-leap- 
dyke. The name Byard’s Leap attaches 
to the cross-roads north of Ancaster, where 
the Sleaford-Newark road crosses the High 
Dyke. It is said locally to be derived from 
the wonderful jump over this cross of a 


bay horse, whose rider was pursued by a 
witch (‘ Hist. of Sleaford,’ &c., Trollope, 


p- 49); but may it not commemorate the 

older Hind’s Leap, and High Dyke be a 

survival of Heydik and Hindelopdich ? 
ALFRED WELBY. 


EvermMus AND De Rvutto PEDIGREES. 


—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ assist me to. 


the De Evermus pedigree in Mr. J. H. 
Round’s ‘ Feudal England,’ as I am unable 
to obtain the book? Is there any known 
pedigree of the De Rullo and FitzGilbert 
families and of Baldwin FitzGilbert, son of 
Robert, whose daughter married Hugh Wac? 
H. Wake. 


GisBon’s MS. or ‘THE DECLINE AND 
Faxu.’—Can any one inform me whether 
the MS. of Gibbon’s ‘Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire’ is in existence; and, if so, 
where it is at the present moment ? S. 


Replies. 


ST. COLUMBA’S WELL. 
(10 8. vi. 409, 455.) 

Dr. REEVEs, in the notes to his edition 
of Adamnan’s ‘Vita Sancti Columbe,’ 
enumerates fifty-three churches, chapels, 
wells, and places in Scotland bearing the 
saint’s name. There is a parish in this 
county (Wigtownshire) called irkcolm, 
which name is pronounced Kirkumm, repre- 
senting the Gaelic cire Coluim. It is inter- 
esting to note that the local pronunciation 
has not changed during six hundred years, 
as appears from the phonetic writing 
* Kyrkum ” in an Act of Edward TI. in 1296. 
Corsewall, the seat of Mr. Carrick Buchanan, 
lies close to the village of IKirkcolm, and just 
within the park gate is St. Columb’s Well, 
over which the late proprietor, Mr. Carrick 
Moore, a frequent and erudite contributor 
to ‘N. & Q.,’ caused a stone temple to be 
erected, with the legend FONS * COLVMB-E over 
the arched recess. In the garden at Corse- 
wall is a richly carved Celtic cross, which 
may be approximately dated from the ninth 
century; and the name Corsewall itself 
signifies the cross well, or well of the cross. 
(See Jamieson’s ‘Scottish Dictionary’ for 
* corse” as the recognized form of ‘ cross ” 
in Lowland Scots.) 

I may mention that a blunder noticed by 
Dr. Reeves as having been committed in 
the spelling of another dedication to St. 
Columb, namely, Kilmacolm, a town and 
parish in Renfrewshire, has been rectified 
lately. When the Glasgow and _ South- 
Western Railway opened a station there, 
the ancient namewas changed to Kilmalcolm, 
which totally altered the stress and meaning. 
Kilmacolm, with stress on the last syllable, 
signifies cill mo Coluim, at the cell or chapel 
of dear Columb. Kilmalcolm, with stress 
on the penultimate, means cill maoil Coluim, 
at the cell of Columb’s servant. The stress 
in place-names—a sure guide to the ety- 
mology and meaning of compounds—seldom, 
one may say never, alters in local pronuncia- 
tion, though railways are responsible for 
much mispronunciation by strangers. As 
a director of the Glasgow and South-Western 
Railway Company, I am pleased to have 
been able to persuade my colleagues to 
| revert to the correct spelling of Kilmacolm. 

In the extract from the Proceedings of the 
Scottish Antiquaries quoted by B. W., 
Killianan on Loch Ness is interpreted as 
“the cill or graveyard of St. Fianan (angli- 
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‘ecized Finnan).” Is it not more probably 
eill Adhamhnain (d and m silenced by aspira- 
tion), the cell of Adamnan, the disciple and 
biographer of Columb? Cf. Killeunan in 
Cantyre and Killonan in Limerick, both of 
which Dr. Reeves considered to represent 
cill Adhamhnain. LKilfinichen, a parish in 
Mull, commemorates St. Findchan, or St. 
Fink, as he was known among the Lowland 
Scots; but, according to Capgrave, the 
saint usually called Finnan was Gwynnin or 
Wynnin to the Welsh of Strathclyde, and, 
dying in 579, was buried at Kilwinning, in 
Ayrshire. LKirkgunzeon, in Galloway, is 
one of his dedications. Within a few miles 
of where I write is Chipperfinian—tiobar 
Finain, Finan’s Well—where are a holy 
well and the remains of a chapel; but this 
probably commemorates Bishop Finnan of 
Lindisfarn, who died in 662. 
HERBERT MAXWELL, 


Buake’s Sones: An Earty Private 
Reprint (10 8S. vi. 421, 473).—Masor 
ButTERWORTH is perfectly correct in identi- 
fying the copy of the Blake reprint described 
by me (now in the Liverpool University 
Library) with that recently in the possession 
of;Mr. Bertram Dobell, and it ought to have 
occurred to me that the discrepancies 
between my own description and that of the 
cataloguer might suggest that the two 
referred to different copies. However, the 
binding is certainly not calf, but morocco ; 
and the identity of the type with that of 
Pickering’s first reprint makes it extremely 
improbable that the unpublished reprint 
was anything like so late as 1870, which is 
probably a hasty inference from the pen- 
cilled references of Mr. Yorke, or some later 
owner, to Shepherd’s edition. Still, ( think 
it¥not improbable that other copies may 
exist. 

It is a pleasure to learn that Messrs. 
Methuen are about to publish a reproduc- 
tion of Blake’s ‘Songs’ with the original 
coloured designs. As every copy of the 
‘Songs’ differs in colouring, and most of 
them in the arrangement of the poems, it 
will be interesting to see which copy Messrs. 
Methuen reproduce. The choice is a some- 
what limited one. Of the twenty-two copies 
(A—Y) of the ‘ Songs’ (* Songs of Innocence ’ 
alone, or together with the ‘Songs of Ex- 
perience ’) of which I gavefcollations in the 
larger Clarendon Press edition, only eight, or 
perhaps fewer, are still in this country and 
of these the two British Museum examples 
—the posthumous uncoloured- one in the 
Reading-Room and the wretched made-up 


Print-Room copy—are obviously impossible. 
Mr. William Muir in his hand-tinted fac- 
similes followed Flaxman’s copy for the 
‘Songs of Innocence,’ and the Beckford 
copy (now in America) for the ‘Songs of 
Experience’; but while this selection had 
the interest of illustrating Blake’s earlier 
and later manner as a colourist, it detracted 
somewhat from the harmony of the book 
considered as a whole. It may be hoped, 
therefore, that whichever copy Messrs. 
Methuen follow will be adhered to in what 
Blake would have called its “ minute par- 
ticulars”’?; and if this is done it almost 
restricts their choice to one of three sources : 
(1) Gerald Massey’s copy, now, or until quite 
recently, in the possession of Mr. Quaritch ; 
(2) one or other of the three copies bequeathed 
by Blake’s friend John Linnell to his sons ; 
and (3) Crabb Robinson’s copy, now in the 
possession of Mr. Fairfax Murray. 

While on this subject I should be glad if 
any of your readers could help me to ascer- 
tain what has become of (1) the incomplete 
copy ‘ E,” sold at Sotheby’s, 20 Nov., 1900 ; 
(2) of the copy “I,” presumably followed by 
Shepherd ; (3) of the copy “T” (‘“ Blake’s 
own.’’), followed by Gilchrist ; or (4) of the 
copy ‘ Y,” presumably followed by Wilkin- 
son*and the producer of the private reprint. 

May I also note here a correction of 
an error which occurs in the ‘Catalogue 
of Books, Engravings, Water-Colors, and 
Sketches by William Blake ’ exhibited at the 
Grolier Club, New York, from 26 January 
to 25 February, 1905? In this bibliography 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, 7, 8 and 9 are identical respec- 
tively with my copies A, B, D, N, R, V3; 
but the entries 5, “‘ another copy,” and 6, 
“a copy beautifully colored,” are calculated 
to mislead the bibliographer of Blake. This 
catalogue, as the compiler informed me, was 
hastily produced, the numbering of the items 
being left to the printer, who has created 
an imaginary copy by affixing separate 
numbers to the first and second part of the 
description of a single example; that is to 
say, entries 5 and 6 both refer to the copy 
which I call “G.” Jn spite of some defects, 
this little catalogue is extremely interesting 
and valuable. Entry 139 contains a de- 
scription of the Rossetti MS. commonly 
called the ‘Manuscript Book,’ which has 
the additional interest of being written by 
its owner, Mr. W. A. White, of Brooklyn. 

JOHN SAMPSON. 


Tue Arysty or York (10 vi. 462).— 
Nothing is gained by consulting an Anglo- 
Saxon dictionary without understanding the 
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phonetic laws of the language; or by in- 
venting forms that could not exist. It is 
weary work to put such blunders right. 
There is no such word as anstede, nor 
could it mean “ withstanding place”; in- 
deed, how can a mere stead. or situation, 
be rightly said to withstand? Next, the 
alleged Anglo-Saxon anstanden, to with- 
stand, to be steadfast,” is a fiction. Jt is 
in Bosworth’s dictionary, without any refer- 
ence, except a cross reference to onstandan ; 
and when you look for that, you naturally 
do not tind it! Then how did it get there ? 
Because there is a word of that form in the 
literature. The reference is to a passage in 
the ‘ Liber Scintillarum,’ chap. xxx., where 
the Latin instanti labore is glossed by ** mid 
onstandendum geswince,” @.e., with urgent 
labour. This implies an A.-S. verb onstandan, 
to be urgent; not a word about ** with- 
standing,” which is only the dictionary- 
writer's playfulness. And it is from this 
verb, occurring once only, and quite mis- 
understood, that we are asked to coin an 
imaginary anstede, with an impossible sense. 
And, all the while, the sense of Anstey, 
in Herts. is perfectly well known, and was 
explained two years ago in my * Place-Names 
of Herts.’ It represents the A.-S. dnstiga 
or anstigo, tor which only one reference is 
given in the A.-S. dictionary, and that not 
under @n, but under stiga / However, I give 
three other references for it, and explain it. 
It simply means * path for one man,” or 
a narrow track—dn meaning ‘* one,” and 
stiga ‘“‘a path,” the familiar North-Country 
Sty, as in Sty Head Pass. Why a certain 
district was named from it. we have, I 
suppose, no historical record. Of course 
one must not take Salmon’s ‘ History of 
Hertfordshire’ seriously ; he simply made 
up his form Heanstige in his lightheartedness. 
the only recorded forms (four of them) being 
all innocent of initial H. ; 
Of course the Southern form is Anstey, 
without the 7, for how could it be anything 
else ? And of course the Northern form 
is Ainsty, with the 7, because it represents 
the Old Norse einn, 7.e. one.”” The whole 
word is duly recorded by Vigfusson, who 
gives: “ Hinstigi, a single pass, so narrow 
that only one can pass.” The explanation 
that “the 7 is inserted to extend the accent 
on the first syllable”? directly contradicts 
the universal law of such English compounds. 
The first syllable is never ‘‘ extended ”’ ; it 
is usually contracted ; and that is why the 
A.-S. dn, with long a, became short a in the 
compound. 
I do not think all these crude theories 


ought to be so lightly invented, now that 
phonetics are beginning to be understood. 
WaLtTerR W. SKEAT. 


RitrvaLt Question (10 S. vi. 428).—The 
| English custom of reading the Gospel on 
‘the left side of the celebrant’s place, viz., 
the middle of the altar, and the Epistle on 
the right, is a survival of a very ancient 
‘custom. In the most ancient churches in 
| Rome the Gospel ambo is on the left, and 
the Epistle ambo on the right. Whether 
_they are north and south depends on the 
‘orientation of the churches. In Northern 
| Europe, where orientation is usually ob- 
‘served, the Gospel side is the north, and the 
_Epistle side the south, and the readers of 
'the Epistle and Gospel accordingly stand 
-and read on those sides. But if the cele- 
| brant reads them himself, or if one other 
| person reads both, they are still read from 
‘their proper places. Such was the Roman 
medieval English custom, which, like 
‘the ‘Gloria’ before the Gospel, has 
‘retained a firmer hold than most ritual 
'traditions have. The origin of the custom 
‘probably was simply that the Epistle and 
| Gospel had to be read somewhere, and that 
‘the right and left places were fixed on with- 
|out any particular design. Durandus gives 
| some fanciful reasons in * Rationale,’ lib. iv. 
cap. 23, ‘De mutatione sacerdotis,’ as that 
Christ came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance, and their place is 
the left side, and so on. The Epistles were 
addressed more especially to the faithful, 
whose place is the right. The “ crossing 
over ” is simply a necessity of the case when 
the same person reads both Epistle and 
Gospel, if the traditional positions are to be 
preserved. We cherish these as venerable: 
links with times which were possibly in 
some ways better than our own. J. T. F. 

Durham. 


In describing the ceremonies of a Low 
Mass the Rev. John O’Brien in his ‘ History 
of the Mass,’ speaking of the moving of the 
missal during the ‘‘ Munda cor meum,” says 
at p. 232 :— 

‘* The literal or natural meaning of removing the 
missal at this place is that the Epistle corner of the 
altar may be entirely free for receiving the gifts 
presented and placed there by the people at the 
oftertory, and to make room for the paten, which 
in former times was much larger than it is now 
(Romsee, iv. 107; Kozma, p. 182). Mystically, this 


ceremony is intended to remind us of the transla- 
tion of the word of God from the Jews, represented 
hy the Epistle side, to the Gentiles, represented by 
the Gospel side, in accordance with what is said by 
SS. Paul and Barnabas in the Acts of the Apostles 


(xiii. 46)....... The bringing back of the missal after- 
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wards denotes the final return of the Jews to| Tue DororHy VERNON Lecenp: ‘ THE: 
Christianity at the preaching of Enoch and Elias, King or THE PEAK’ (10S. vi. 321, 382, 432). 
(Durandus, ‘ Rationale,’ p. 195).” tani thought I had made it quite clear in 

The usage in the ante-Communion service my notes on the Dorothy Vernon legend as 
of the Church of England noted by T. M. W. to the authorship of the book called ‘ The 
is probably due to an imitation of the above- King of the Peak.’ The Rev. Jonn Prcxk- 


mentioned ceremony at a Low Mass. 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Tt is a rule of the Church that the Epistle | 
should be read on the south, and the Gospel 
on the north side of the altar; therefore, 
when a priest is unassisted, he must neces- | 
sarily go from north to south, and again. 
from south to north, in order to fulfil his | 
duty. His changes of place have been. 
interpreted by some symbolists as being 
representations of the passing of our Lord | 
from Caiaphas to Pilate, from Pilate to | 
Herod, and from Herod back to Pilate. 
See Charles Walker's ‘The Ritual Reason 
Why,’ p. 114. St. SwirHin. | 


Assuming that on the continent of Europe | 


the spread of the Gospel was, generally 
speaking, from the south towards the north, | 
it may be that the south side of a church 
is symbolical of the abode of the faithful | 
(to whom the Epistles are naturally ad- 
dressed) and that consequently the north | 
side of a church represents the country of 


FORD’s comment, however, might imply 
that my statement threw some doubt on. 
William Bennet having written the book. 

Briefly, the facts are as follows. Allan 
Cunningham wrote a short story called * The 
King of the Peak.’ This appeared in The 
London Magazine for March, 1822. 

William Bennet’s novel ‘ The King of the 
Peak ’ was published in 1823. At any rate, 
the book bears that date on its title-page. 
The title-page reads thus :— 

“The King of the Peak | A Romance. | By the | 
Author of ‘ The Cavalier,’ &c. | In three volumes. | 
Vol. I. [Vol Ul. Vol. IL] | London | printed for | 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme and Brown | Pater- 
noster Row | 1823.” 

The book bears a long dedication to the 


Mayor of Liverpool, signed ‘‘ Lee Gibbons.” 
In answer to an inquiry of mine in The 
| Manchester City News in June of last year, 


Dr. Charles J. Bennet, of Buxton (a son of 


William Bennet), wrote :— 


“<The King of the Peak’ was written by my 


father—a student of law, calling himself Lee 
| Gibbons—in 1820, he being then twenty-four years 


those unconverted to the faith (to whom of age. The book was portioned in three volumes 


preachers of the Gospel are sent): thus 
the crossing over of the clergyman from the | 


Epistle or south side to the Gospel or north | tne date, which was 1823. 


side may be symbolical of the going forth | 


of one from those already in the faith to. 


in 1823 for private circu 


ation only.’ 


Mr. PickrorpD is right except as regards 
William Bennet, 


though often asked to do so, would never 


republish ‘The King of the Peak,’ which is 


enlighten the Gentiles by the preaching of written in rather a boyish vein. After his 


the Gospel. TuHos. C. MyppELToN. 


St. Albans. 


**The act of crossing over from south to 
north symbolizes nothing. It is a conse-| 
quence of man’s inability to be in two places | 
at once. The Gospel is read on the north) 


death, however, a revised edition, in one 


volume, was issued by Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall (1883), edited by his son Dr. Robert 
Bennet. 

From the above statement of Dr. Charles 
Bennet it would appear that, although 


side to symbolize its proclamation to the Cunnningham’s tale appeared in print a 
heathen nations, the missionary work of year before Bennet’s, Bennet’s had been 
the early Church having been mainly directed written first. Certainly there is no doubt that 
to the north of the first strongholds of the William Bennet wrote the novel called * The 
faith. Consequently the south side sym- | King of the Peak.’ The confusion arises 
bolizes the already evangelized peoples to from there being a novel and a short story 
whom the Epistles were written. | with the same name published within a year 
Frep. G. AcKerLEy. of each other, but by different authors, and 
Grindleton, Clitheroe. ‘from the fact of the name of the author- 

| of the short story being the better known. 

F. H. CHEETHAM. 


Sr. Eprrx (10 §. vi. 29, 70, 91, 116).— 


Information might be found in the. 
‘Directorium Anglicanum: a Manual of. 
Directions for the Right Celebration of the 


Holy Communion, for the Saying of Mattins,’ The many kind letters that T have received 
relative to my query about this saint, par- 
ticularly from Hampshire and Wiltshire 
correspondents, suggests the idea to send. 


&e., by the late Rev. F. G. Lee. 
F. E. B. 
Castle Pollard, Westmeath. 
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‘to ‘N. & Q.’ a few further details that I) 
have obtained. | 
Dr. James Anderson's ‘ Royal Genea- 
logies of Emperors, Kings, and Princes, | 
from Adam to these Times,’ published in| 
folio by Simon & Clerke in Cornhill (1737), | 
is full of pedigrees of the Saxon kings of 
Mercia, of East Anglia, and the West 
Saxons, which are very clearly set forth. 
Anderson, like many earlier writers, makes 
St. Edith of Pollesworth, in Warwickshire, 
sister of King Ethelwolf and aunt of King 
Alfred. ‘* King Edgar the Peaceable, born 
943, King of England 959,” was father of 
St. Edith of Wilton. | 
From a delightful book, locally printed 
and long out of print, by James Smith, | 
entitled ‘Wilton and its Associations’ | 
(1851), I venture to quote the following, | 
as I think it will be new to many of my. 
correspondents :— | 
“In the reign of Edgar, a lady of gentle birth 
named Wulfrith, who was receiving her education | 
at the monastery, according to the custom of the | 
period, attracted that youthful monarch’s amorcus | 
attentions...... The better to defend herself against | 
his importunities, she wore the veil which she had | 
not yet ceremoniously assumed.” 
At p. 160 the author quotes from ‘a 
singular metrical legend entitled ‘ Chronicon 
Vilondununse,’”’ for the publication of 
which, he says :— | 
“we are indebted to the zeal of Sir Richard | 
Hoare, of which only one MS. copy was in exist- 
ence at the period of its being tirst given to the 
world in typographical form. It is conjectured to 
have been written by one of the chaplains of the 
monastery, about the year 1420, seventy years later 
than the date commonly assigned to the composi- 
tion of ‘Piers Plowman’s Visions,’ and seventy 
years earlier than the writing of ‘Canterbury 
Tales. ” 


Mr. Smith continues :— 

“The chronicle extends to the length of 1,250 
verses......Our rhymer goes on to tell of King 
Edgar’s...... travelling from Shaftesbury towards 
Winchester, when he 

Came to Wilton at the last, 
And a new fair church saw he. 


Religious women then dwelt there, 
Sacred maids and sisters fair, 

Maidens young of book to lere 

Welcomed the king with right good cheer. 


Unto the cloister him they brought, 
Into the fratry entered he ; 

Him meekly then the maids besought 
With them to take his charity. 

For at the lectern sat a maid, 

And Wulfrith was that maiden’s name, 
A baron’s daughter sooth was she 

And a maid of right good fame. 


The maiden read that lesson through 
As the king did sit at meat ; 

I ween he took good heed thereto, 
For her voice was mild and sweet. 


At p. 3 Mr. Smith says that 
“Wultrith, retiring to Kemsing, in Kent, which 
formed part of the possessions of the monastery, 
gave birth to a female child, who received the name 
of Edith.” 
The poem, referring to St. Edith, says :— 
Each man and woman loved her dear, 
And eke wild beasts and fowls of flight 
To her would cleping come, nor fear, 
But at her bidding down would light. 
And from her hand their meat would take, 
But doves of all birds loved she most. 


St. Edith, predeceasing her mother Wul- 
frith, gathered all the sisterhood around 
her as she lay dying, and feebly said :— 

I pray you all, my sisters dear, 
Forgive me all offence I’ve brought ; 
Sweet mother mine, forgive me here 
Past faults indeed or word or thought. 


But when this virgin forth had passed ; 
Wultrith, her mother, wept full sore ; 

Her hands she wrung, her teeth she gnashed, 
And cried, ** My wordly joy is lore.” 


The translation of St. Edith’s body was 
the occasion of fresh miracles, and we are 
next favoured with a list of those performed 
by Wulfrith, scarcely less extraordinary than 
those imputed to her daughter St. Edith. 
For the rest of the extracts from the poem 
I must refer the curious to Mr. Smith’s 
little book. Although, despite diligent 
search, I have never seen a second copy 
(it was printed for private circulation), 
T remembered quite well that it was here 
many years ago. I was therefore charmed 
to find the lost book hidden behind some 


old local histories, and I now supplement 


the queries and replies relative to St. Edith 
by these extracts, which I conclude with 
the last verse of the poem :— 

Bot prey we Thi that he gaunt us 

That we mow come, after owre deythe, 

To the same place th’ as seynt Edeys. 

Amen. 
F. H. Sucka. 
Highwood, Romsey, Hants. 


Crassics (GREEK AND RoMAN): ENGLISH 
TRANSLATIONS (10 8S. vi. 268).—A_ very 
useful list of English translations from Greek 
and Roman?writers will be found at the 
of theyvolumes of Bohn’s Classical 
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Library,” now published by Bell & Sons. 
At the end of my copy of Justin (1886) in 
this series is a list of 65 classical translations 
and at this date this library of classical 
translations consisted of 98 volumes, and 
probably the number has since been in- 
creased. Amongst the historical and geo- 

aphical writers are Marcellinus, Cvesar, 

erodotus, Justin, Nepos, Eutropius, Livy, 
Pausanius, Strabo, Suetonius, Tacitus, Thu- 
cydides, and Xenophon. A complete cata- 
logue of all English translations of all 
classical writers would be a very useful and 
interesting compilation. As Bo!in’s volumes 


are easily accessible, a list of all the English | : 


translations not in Bohn’s series would 
make, with Bohn’s list, a comp!'ete cata- 
logue. I subjoin a list of a few. 


English Translations not in Bohi’s Series. 
Tacitus, Works. By Arthur Murphy, Jones’s 
Classical Family Library, 1830. 
Herodotus, History. Jones’s Classical Family 
Library, 18380. 
3. Tacitus, Annals and History. By Dryden, 
Higden, Bromley, Fearn, Hart, Sir F. M., 
G. C., Savile, Sir H. S., Dr. ——, L’Estrange, 
J. Dennis, Potenger. With Tacitus’s 
Germania and Agricola. 3 vols. 1716. 
Suetonius, Lives of the Twelve Cvesars. By 
Alexander Thomson, M.D. 1796. 

5. Juvenal, Satires. Perseus, Satires. By Rey. 
M. Madan. 2 vols. 1813. Latin and Eng- 
lish. New edition in 1829. 

6. Pliny the Consul, Letters. By William Mel- 
moth. 2 vols. 1786. The tenth edition, 
revised, 1805. 

7. Pliny, Panegyrick upon the Emperor Trajan. 
By George Smith. 1702. 

8. Cicero, Three Bookes of Duties. By Nicholas 
Grimald. 1553, 1556, 1558, 1564, 1568, 1574, 
1583, 1596, 1600. 

9, = Letters. By William Melmoth. 2 vols. 

10. Cicero, Two last Pleadings against Verres. By 


harles Kelsall. 1812. 
1]. Cicero, Select Orations. By William Dunean. 
With Latin. Dublin, 1830. 
12. Horace, Satires and Epistles. 
Vith Latin. 1712. 
13. Horace, Works. By Rev. Philip Francis. Latin 
and English. 1756. 4 vols. 
14. — Works. Latin and English. 2 vols. 


. 


to 


w 


By S. Dunster. 


5. Horace, Satires. Latin and English. 12mo. 
16. Cesar, De Bello Gallico. Latin, and an inter- 
linear translation. 
17. Lucian, Select Dialogues, and Tract on History. 
. Seneca, Morals, Sir Roger L’Estrange. 
1735, another ed., i803. 
19. Seneea, The Ten Tragedies. With text. By 
_ Watson Bradshaw. 
20. Gellius, Attic Nights. By Rev. W. Beloe. 1795. 
21. Ovid, Metamorphoses. by Henry King. 187]. 
By Lonsdale and Lee. 1872. 


By J. J. Howard. 2 vols. 


24. Collections from the Greek Anthology. By 
Rev. Robert Bland. 1813. 
25. Polybius, General History. By Hampton. 3 vols. 


1809. 

26. Thucydides, History. By Rev. S. T. Bloom- 
field, D.D. 3 vols. 1829. 

27. Plato, Cratylus, Phedo, Parmenides, Timzeus. 
By Thomas Taylor. _ 1793. 

28. Aristophanes, The Plutus. By Charles P. 
Gerard. 1847. 

29. -Eschylus, Tragedies. By R. Potter. 1819. 

30. Hierocles, Commentaries on Pythagoras’s Verses. 
By N. Rowe. 1707. 

31. Aristophanes, Comedies. By T. Mitchell. 2 vols, 


32. JEschylus, Plays. By Robert Potter. 1886, 
Edited by H. Morley. 

338. Demosthenes, Orations on Public Deliberation. 

By T. Leland, D.D. 1763. 

34. Homer, the Iliad. 2 vols. Oxford, 1821. 

35. Rhodius, The Argonautics. By W. Preston, 
M.R.LA. 4 vols. ISI]. 

36. Rhodius, Argonautic Expedition. Verse. By 
E. B. Greene. 2 vols. 1780. 

37. Xenophon, History of Greece. By Dean Smith. 
sh: 


38. Xenophon, Expedition of Cyrus. 12mo. 
39. Longinus, © nt 1e Sublime. By William Smith, 
AWM. 

Carus. 

A “Manual of Classical Literature, from 
the German of J. J. Eschenburg....With 
Additions....by N. W. Fiscke....Phila- 
delphia,....1844,” gives lists of translations 
into various languages, English of course 
being one of them. The lists are not ex- 
haustive, but are well worthy of reference. 
My copy is of the fourth edition, seventh 
thousand. The seventh edition of Eschen- 
burg’s book was published in Berlin, 1824. 

The ‘Manual’ does not mention any 
translation of Photius. Jt gives editions 
of his ‘ Bibliotheca,’ ‘ Lexicon,’ ‘ Nomo- 
canon,’ and ‘ Letters.’ 

RospertT PIERPOINT. 


“O DEAR, WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE ?” 
(10 S. vi. 29, 57, 73, 92, 116, 152, 198, 454.) 
—It was not said at the penultimate refer- 
ence, as is now averred, that “ ‘ fairin’’ is 
not one of Burns’s words.” The statement, 
on the other hand, was, “ ‘ Fairing’ is not 
one of Burns’s words, as any expert is fully 
aware.” The object of the remark was to 
show that, as the poet does not use this 
English form in his acknowledged writings, 
he was not likely to have it in an anonymous 
product. Those familiar with Burns’s poems 
know, of course, that ‘fairin’”’ occurs in 
‘Death and Dr. Hornbook’ and ‘Tam 
o’ Shanter,’ and they will be surprised to 
learn that a third example has been found. 

With regard to the Scottish use of the 
particle “ of,’’ there is no need to withdraw 
a word of what was said at p. 198. It would 
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be irrelevant to discuss the subject at large 
under the present heading, but it may be 
said now that it is misleading to draw a 
general inference from Burns's practice 
either when he is writing English or when he 
places the word before another beginning 
with a vowel. After a careful perusal of 
*Seotch Drink,’ and the Epistles to Davie, 
William Simpson, and John Lapraik, it may 
be safe to strike an average regarding his 
method. The following may be taken as a 
typical stanza :— 
Of a the thoughtless sons 0° man, 
Commen’ me to the bardie clan ; 
Except it be some idle plan 
rhymin’ clink, 
The devil-haet, that I sud ban, 
They ever think. 
Tuomas Bayne. 
AUTHORS OF QuoTaTIONS WANTED (10 8. 
vi. 389, 432).—The lines beginning 
O ye who patiently explore 
are from Wordsworth’s second poem entitled 
“September, 1819,’ and, with some differ- 
ences in punctuation, form the last stanza 
but one of that poem. Ivor B. Joun. 


Inp1an JuGGLERY (10S. vi. 430).—There 
is something concerning the wonderful 
jugglery of the (East) Indian in Frost's 
‘Lives of the Conjurors,’ 1881, pp. 93-8, 
and p. 193: and in Mr. Harry Quilter’s 
“What's What,’ 1902, pp. 785-6. But 
more will be found, especially concerning 
the Indian jugglers, who exhibited in London 
from 1810 to 1815, in ‘The Book of Curi- 
osities,” by the Rev. I. Platts. pp. 62-3 and 
897-9. Morley in his ‘ Bartholomew Fair ’ 
alludes to the “wonderful Indian water- 
works.” J. HonpeN MacMIcHaet. 


Bastt Montacu’s MSS. (10 S. iv. 109, 
156). — It may save trouble to future 
searchers for this lost autobiography if I put 
on record that, by a recent inquiry at the 
Birkbeck College, I ascertained that all the 
MSS. which Mrs. Montagu presented ‘‘passed 
out of the possession of this institution many 
years ago.” Es. 

Reform Club. 


BisHop BERKELEY: ‘ ADVENTURES OF 
SiGNoR GAUDENTIO’ (10 S. vi. 410).—In the 
‘ Works of George Berkeley,’ edited byFraser, 
1871, vol. iv. p. 251, will be found sufficient 
observations as to the authorship of this 
work. Fraser considers it may be fairly 
inferred that Berkeley was not the author, 
and adds: “The work is now assigned, 
on what seems to be sufficient evidence, 
to Simon Berington, a Catholic priest.” 


He also quotes Cornewall Lewis as stating 
the same authorship as a fact in ‘‘ ‘ Methods 
of Observation and Reasoning in Politics,’ 
vol. ii. p. 273, note.” Lyp1a Lyrron. 


Ricgut Hon Conorry (10 §, 
vi. 268, 354, 412, 452).—The William Conolly 
who married Lady Anne Wentworth was 
not the Speaker, but his nephew and heir. 
The Speaker’s wife was Catherine, the ‘eldest 
daughter of Sir Albert Conyngham, and 
sister of Henry, the first Earl of Conyngham. 
The Speaker died in 1729, not 1754. J shall 
be happy to lend H. vol. iii. of the Journal 
of the County Kildare Archeological Society, 
if he will send me his address. 

J. T. BROOKE. 

Green Bank, Carlow. 


Current WHat?” (10 8. 
vi. 247, 393.)—** What ? What ? What?” 
was the usual conclusion to any remark 
made by King George LIL. :— 

Lo! the Monarch, in his usual way, ; 
Like lightning — “What this? what this? 
what? what ?”°—Peter Pindar. 

R. L. Moreton. 

Lorp Lismore (10 S. vi. 429).—The 
Earldom of Lismore in question was that 
conferred, together with the Viscountey of 
Tallow, by James III. and VIIJ., on Col. 
Daniel O’Brien, 11 Oct., 1746. His only 
son James Daniel, afterwards (5 Nov., 1759): 
second Earl, was the ‘ Lord Talon” men- 
tioned by Casanova. See ‘The Jacobite 
Peerage,’ &¢., pp. 74-7. It should be re- 
membered that, James having been recog: 
nized as a sovereign by the various continental 
powers, his creations were accepted as valid 
abroad. RuvIGny. 

Chertsey. 

I remember a Count Tallon in the French 
cavalry in the Crimea. F.L.S. 


Laws or Custom oF War (108. vi. 429). 
—Stratagems and ruses in war are not yet 
illegal ; but inasmuch as up to the present 
it is the enemies of this country who have 
chiefly suffered from them, so it will be found 
that it is foreign writers who chiefly object 
to them. 

Mr. W. E. Hall in his ‘ International 
Law ’ (fifth ed., 1904, p. 538) writes on this 
point as follows : 


“Tt is perfectly legitimate to use the distinctive 
emblems of an enemy in order to escape from him 
or to draw his forces into action; but it is held that 
ey a vessel using the enemy’s flag must hoist its 
own flag before firing with shot or shell.” 

After referring to a case very much in 
point which occurred off Barcelona in 1800, 
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and which was adversely criticized by M. | 
Ortolan (‘ Dip. de la Mer.,’ liv. iii. ch. 1), the | 
author asks | 
“how he and M. Calvo (§ 2063) could separate the | 
case from that of a vessel flying, as she is confessed] y | 
at liberty to do, false colours until the moment 
before firing her first gun.” 

This seems to show that a naval officer 
of the present day would be fully justified 
in following the precedent set by Lieut. 
Handyman. ALAN STEWART. 


A Pucerne Toots (10 8. vi. 342, 391, 
434).—Pror. SKEAT may be interested to 
know that, eighteen or nineteen years ago, 
I used to hear a rather quarrelsome school- 
boy at Swansea make use of the expression 
“T’ll give you a pugging!” or pug 
where i and 


and “* punch.” 
of the country this koy came from, but I 
know that he was not Welsh. 

Ivor B. 


In ‘The Century Dictionary,’ under 
definition 3 of the verb “ pug,” there is a 
quotation from Ure’s ‘ Dictionary,’ where 
the machine that grinds and cuts the clay 
for brick-making is called ‘* the mixing and 
pugging apparatus.” This meaning of the 
word seems to correspond exactly to that 
of ‘a pugging tooth.” M. C. L. 

New York. 


JAPANESE AND CHINESE Lyrics (10 S. v. 
429, 474).—Perhaps G. C. Stent’s ‘ Entombed 
Alive, and other Songs, Ballads, &c., from 
the Chinese,’ illustrated, 1878, may be worth 
consulting. A copy is offered for sale by 
Mr. H. Seers, of 147, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C., in his current catalogue 
(No. 77, item 146), price 2s. 

L. R. M. SrracHan. 

Heidelberg, Germany. 


‘“FLowers’ (10 S. vi. 
249).—By “One who dwelleth by the 
castled Rhine,” Longfellow meant the 
German critic and author Friedrich Wilhelm 
Carové, who died at Heidelberg in 1852. 
J have never seen the ‘‘ language quaint and 
olden ’ in whieh he “ spake full well,” but 
in translation its title is ‘A Story without 
End,’ and the designated sentence : ‘‘ Flowers, 
that, like blue stars. gleam friendly in the 
green firmament of earth.” M. C. L. 
New York. 


“ SKRIMSHANDER” (10 vi. 150, 232, 
355).—The expression “ scrimshanky ” was 


LONGFELLOW’S 


Dorsetshire man, and referred to in The 
Folkestone Herald of 21 Feb., 1903, as a 
difficult word to interpret. Walker gives 
** Skimble-skamble, wandering wild, a cant 
word.” R. J. Fynmore. 

Sandgate. 

In my reply at the last reference the verb 
should have been printed scrimshaw, not 
serimshan.” N. W. Hitt. 

Philadelphia. 


“In vans” (10 S. vi. 450).—‘ The 
Record Interpreter,’ by C. T. Martin, in the 
glossary of Latin words has :— 

“ Tnradiare, to mortgage ; to pawn.” 

Vadium, surety ; wage.” 

Did these people pay on their goods that 
were in pledge ? ArTHUR Hussey. 

Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 

See pp. 227-30 of the “ Glossarium Mediz 
et Infime Latinitatis conditum a Carolo du 
Fresne Domino du Cange,”’ published at 
Niort, 1887, vol. viii. (T-Z). Vadis means 
wages, pledges, honoraria,” according to 
the circumstances. E. 8. Dopeson. 


Ernest Avucustvs STEPHENSON (10 S. vi. 
148, 216).—According to The Gentleman’s 
Magazine, he was a nephew of Major- 
General Sir B. Stephenson, and the date 
of his marriage with Miss Bevan was 3 June, 
1834. B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


RicHarp CoOWLEY THE AcToR: Wrirt- 
NESSES TO HIS WILL vi. 369, 456).— 
John Shancke (or Schanke) was an actor, 
and the author of a dramatic piece called 
‘Schanke’s Ordinary.’ His burial, on 27 
Jan., 1635/6, is recorded in the register of 
St. Giles’s Cripplegate. | Wm. Doveuas. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


Rep Inprans 1n Poerry (10 S. vi. 209, 
296, 337).— The little volume relating to 
the Indians in which Mr. Grigor saw Mrs. 
Sigourney’s lines was probably by Fenimore 
Cooper, for they occur at the head of a 
chapter in his ‘ Redskins.’ N. W. 

Philadelphia. 


ApMIRAL Curist (10 vi. 425). 
—The late Mr. W. W. Morrell in his ‘ History 
of Selby,’ 1867, p. 235, states that this verse, 
with slight variations, occurs several times 
in the church and churchyard at Selby, and 
he prints some of them, but not that here 
quoted. For some curious criticism upon 
it see The Durham, University Journal, x. 116. 

W. C. B. 


It may be of interest to say that I have 


used at a public dinner here in 1903 by a 


collected fully ten thousand quaint epitaphs. 
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The ‘“* Admiral Christ ” one T have met with 
scores of times, though J have not noticed it 
at Selby. In Mr. J. Potter Briscoe’s ‘ Glean- 
ings from God’s Acre’ (p. 51) it is quoted 
thus: 
Though Boreas’ blasts and Neptune's waves 
Have.tost me to and fro, 
In spite of both by God's decree 
T harbour here below ; 
Where at an anchor I do lie, 
With many of our fleet : 
And once again we must set sail, 
Our Admiral Christ to meet. 
The above is to the memory of John Arthur, 
shipmaster, and is in Alloa (N.B.) Church- 
yard. Mr. Briscoe states that a similar 
epitaph is to be met with in Stepney Church- 
yard (to the memory of Capt. John Dunch, 
who died in 1696), and in the churchyard of 
St. Mary Key, Ipswich. 

I have met with many variations of this 
epitaph in Yorkshire. It is in Batley, Wake- 
field, Keighley, Castleford, and many other 
Yorkshire churchyards. The Castleford one 
contains an extra two lines, and is as follows : 

In memory of George Brook 
Mariner 
Who died September 4th 1856 
Aged 48 years 
Tho’ Borea’s blasts and Neptune’s waves, 
Have toss‘d me to and fro 
Yet here at last by God's decree 
T harbour here below. 
While here at anchor ride 
With many of our fleet, 
Yet once again I shall set sail 
With Admiral Christ to meet, 
And there to anchor free from strife 
With Jesus to renew my life. 
Cuas. F. Forsnaw, LL.D., 
Editor Yorkshire Notes and Queries. 


Tue Brrp’s Demonotocy (10 8. 
vi. 366).—As I recollect the story, Asmodeus 
assumed the form, and took the place, of 
Solomon. His conduct amongst the wives 
of Solomon was so diabolical that it begat 
suspicion, which was confirmed by the dis- 
covery of his footprints. But Solomon, who 
was then banished, would not have made the 
discovery. I am relying on my memory, 
which may not be quite accurate ; and more- 
over there may be another legend of this 
sort than that which I mention. 

E. YARDLEY. 


‘Promos AND CASSANDRA’ (10 S. vi. 
329).—There is no record of the performance 
of this play of Whetstone, on which ‘ Measure 
for Measure’ is founded. In¥the ‘ Dict. of 
Nat. Biog.’ it is stated, “‘ Whetstone’s un- 
wieldy play was never acted.” There is 


also no record to be found in Fleay’s ‘ Chro- 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


A History of Diplomacy in the International Develop- 
ment of Europe. By David Jayne Hill, LL.D.— 
Vol. IL. The Establishment of Territorial Sove- 
retgnty. (Longmans & Co.) 

A yrar after the appearance of Dr. D. J. Hill's 

philosophical ‘ History of Diplomacy’ the second 

volume, dealing with ‘The Establishment of Terri- 
torial Sovereignty,’ sees the light. The shaping of 
this is most definitely shown in France, pe espe- 
cially in the contest for supremacy between the 

English and the French in what is known as the 

Hundred Years’ War. At the outbreak of this in 

the reign of Edward III. the two great institutions, 

the Empire and the Papacy, were losing their 
universal character in presence of the development 
of national sentiment. A century had, however, to 
pass before the sentiment could be so diffused as to 
witness the welding into anything approaching toa 

_homogeneous whole of Aquitaine, Poitou, Gascony 

/ (then devoted to British rule), Brittany, Normandy, 

| Burgundy, Languedoc, Provence, and other great 

‘feudal states. As our author points out, neither 

ethnical nor territorial considerations were wholly 

prevalent in founding national sentiment. The 
dynastic pretensions of France and England, the 
papal acntion in the interest of France, the re- 

dismemberment of Christendom, and the 

efforts of the Papacy to rehabilitate itself as an 

Italian state are subjects treated of in the opening 

chapter. A specially animated account is given of 

the condition of anarchy brought about by the 

Great Schism, due to the antagonism between Rome 

and Avignon. A significant feature in the decline 

of the institutions which characterize the period 
known as the Middle Ages is the rise of the 

Hanseatic League, a combination of traders which 

exercised an influence surpassing that of most of the 

kingdoms within whose borders its operations were 
carried on. Condensed, but clear and intelligible, 
is the history whichis given, adding, perhaps, 

nothing to our knowledge of tacts, but casting a 

brilliant light upon the relations between separate 

forces, and especially upon the influences of the 

Great Schism. 

With the fall of the Greek Empire before the 
assault of the Ottoman Turks in 1458, and the con- 
sequent beginning of a new era in which the nations 
are to play the leading part in the organization of 
mankind, the introductory portion closes, and the 
second opens with the diplomacy of French expan- 
sion. This virtually coincides with the accession 
of Louis XI. and the wars between France and 
Burgundy. The methods of the astute French 
king changed the character of European diplomacy 
“not only in spirit, but in form.” The events of 
the fifteenth century brought to light the principle, 
**so clear as to be worthy of recognition as a law of 
history, that as in the constitution of single states 
the dissolution of monarchy presents no other 
alternative than anarchy or self-government, so in 
the relations of independent sovereigns, war an 
diplomacy became the inevitable substitutes for 
empire.” In the third chapter, dealing with ‘The: 
Imperial Aspirations of France,’ the scene is trans- 
ferred to Italy, where it remains during the two- 


nicle of the English Drama.’ G. 8. 


scaring chapters, ending with the collapse of 
Francis I. at the battle of Pavia and the sack of 
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Rome and capture of Clement VII. — During 
the reigns of Louis XII, Ferdinand the Catholic, 
and the Emperor Maximilian diplomacy became 
“an organized institution, by which the chief 
powers were brought into closer and more vital 
relations with one another,” thus originating the 
Corps Diplomatique. ‘The International Influences 
of the Reformation’ are the subject of chap. vi., 
which includes the marriage of Philip of Spain and 
Mary of England, the abdication of Charles V., the 
death of bloody Mary, the accession of Elizabeth, 
and the Peace of Cateau-Cambrésis, the ‘‘ funda- 
mental charter of Europe until the Treaty of 
Westphalia.” With the Thirty Years’ War, ending 
in and by the Treaty of Westphalia, the volume 
concludes. It is an admirably competent work, 
each section of which, conforming to a chapter, is 
followed by a formidable list of authorities. At 
the close of the volume come some useful tables, a 
competent index, and four maps, showing re- 
spectively ‘The Possessions of France and England 
in the Hundred Years’ War, ‘ The Formation of 
Modern States,’ ‘Italy in the Sixteenth Century,’ 
and ‘The Territorial Changes effected hy the Peace 
of Westphalia.’ The last constitute a very helpful 
feature. 


A Genealogical and Heraldic History of the Peerage 
and Baronatage, the Privy Council, Knightage, and 
Companionage. By Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster 
King-of-Arms, and Ashworth P. Burke. (Harrison 
& Sons.) 

Tue sixty-ninth annual issue of ‘ Burke’s Peerage’ 
—the greatest genealogical and heraldic guide that 
any country can boast, an indispensable and _in- 
disputable authority with the historian, the scholar, 
the statesman, and the man of the world—puts in 
its welcome appearance. On its claims to atten- 
tion and recognition there is, here at least, no need 
to expatiate. Attempts to shake its authority have 
been as numerous as those to dispute its pre- 
eminence, and have had the same fate, rendering 
evident its supremacy. Its contents have under- 
gone years of scrutiny and supervision, and the 
statements it now enshrines are final and con- 
clusive. 

An abnormally large distribution of honours was 
witnessed in the course of the expiring year. Not 
for many years past has there been such an acces- 
sion to the list of peers and baronets. From 1 De- 
cember, 1905, to 1 December, 1906, two earldoms, 
four viscounties, and twenty-five baronies were 
added to the peerage; while between the same 
dates no fewer than thirty-two baronetcies were 
created. The average number of peers created 
during recent years has been five, and of baronets 
twelve. It will prove how thoroughly up to date 
is the information conveyed when it is stated that 
the change in the Earldom of Shannon necessitated 
by the death on the 11 December, and that in the 
baronetey of Gordon caused hy the death on the 
same date of Sir Home Seton Gordon, are duly 
noted in the text. The volume remains in itself an 
institution, and may be regarded as a perpetual 
appanage of the class to which it is the best con- 
ceivable guide. 


A Select Glossary. By Richard Chenevix Trench. 
Edited with Additional Notes by A. Smythe 
Palmer, D.D. (Routledge & Sons.) 

Tus is a further contribution of Dr. Smythe 

Palmer to ‘The English Library,” consisting of 


one of the popular philological treatises of Arch- 
bishop Trench, the information in which he has 
brought up to date. Besides giving very valuable 
information concerning the change wrought by time 
in the signification of words, this opuseule con- 
stitutes delightful and edifying reading. Ina new 
edition Dr. Smythe Palmer might quote, as an in- 
stance of the change in the meaning of ‘* buxome,” 
‘**buxomeness,” the following, which we extract 
from Occleve, ‘De Regimine Principum 

God toke upone hym humble buxomnesse 

Whan he hym wrappede in our mortalle rynde. 


The Small House at Allington. 2 vols.—The Last 
Chronicle of Barset. 2 vols. By Anthony Trollope. 
(Bell & Sons.) 

Wirth the appearance of these two works, the latter 

of which is pee by arrangement with the 

proprietors of the copyright, the handsome and 
attractive reissue by Messrs. Bell & Sons of Trol- 
lope’s Barsetshire novels is completed. These two 
works are longer than their predecessors without 
being therefor the better. In comic relief Trollope 
was inferior to the best among his contemporaries, 
and_ the flirtations of John Eames are but poor 
stuff. John is himself but a poor creature. ‘The 

Last Chronicle’ is interesting as introducing almost 

all the ecclesiastics of the former works. The death 

of the Warden, with whom the series opened out, 
is appropriate as well as touching. That of Mrs. 

Proudie comes as a shock. The republication 

is judicious, and the reperusal is, as we can certify, 

a pleasant task. 


The Arabian Nights’ Entertainment. Translated by 
Edward William Lane. Edited by Stanley Lane- 
Poole, M.A. 4 vols. (Bell & Sons.) 

Iv spite of the attractions of privately printed 

editions, with the temptations of unemasculated 

text and recondite and pornographic notes, Lane’s 

‘ Arabian Nights’ constitutes the standard edition 

of the great Oriental story-book. As such its 

proper place is in the enlarged edition of that now 
magnificent collection still known as ‘‘ Bohn’s 

Standard Library,” of which it makes four volumes. 

The reissue, carefully superintended by Mr. Stanley 

Lane-Poole, —— in most respects the text of 

the edition of 1859, laboriously collated by the 

editor’s father, Edward Stanley Poole. The notes, 
which constitute an important and valuable feature 
in the editions, are wisely carried to the end of the 
separate volumes, instead of forming at the end of 
each chapter almost a species of environment of the 
text. Two stories not included in Lane’s transla- 
tions—those of Aladdin and Ali Baba—are added. 

Thoroughly successful is the defence undertaken of 

Lane’s translation, both in regard to omissions, 

many of which were imperative as well as expedient, 

and in respect of the style, which, whatever its 
faults, is immensely superior to Burton’s. Witha 
tolerably close acquaintance with modern render- 
ings, English and foreign, of ‘The Thousand and 

One Nights,’ we affirm that the present edition is 

the best as well as the most convenient form in 

which the stories can be read. 


The Berks, Bucks, and Oxon Archeological Journal. 
New Series, No. 2. (Reading, C. Slaughter.) 
THE opening paper is by Mr. C. E. Keyser, and 
— a ge account of the churches of Letcombe 
egis and Letcombe Bassett. They are out of the 
way of the ordinary tourist, and are consequently - 
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little known, though they contain objects of interest | 
for those who can appreciate relics of the Middle 
Ages which are not of a striking character. The 
church ot Letcombe Regis is mainly of Perpen- | 
dicular character, but there remain interesting 
traces of earlier styles, and the east window con- 
tains fragments of stained glass of more than one 
era, which seems to have been collected from 
various parts of the building. In the upper lights | 
are crowned M’s and S’s, symbolic of this Blessed 
Virgin: and lower there are armorial shields. ‘The 
font seems to be late Norman. It is circular and 
very plain, with an indented pattern round the 
rim. The church of Letcombe Bassett was also | 
originally Norman, but time has dealt hardly with 
it. The chancel arch of the original structure yet 
remains. The arch and jambs are quite plain now, 
but Mr. Keyser suggests that mouldings once 
adorned them, which have been shaved off by 
some village mason with a passion for restoration. 
This is not unlikely; such persons have too 
often a taste for what they regard as neatness, 
which it is almost impossible to control. It seems 
unlikely that the arch and its jambs should have 
been left entirely without ornamentation when the 
abaci are still decorated with rich and beautiful 
scrollwork. of which a good illustration is given. 

Mr. J. Giberne Sieveking contributes an interest- 
ing paper entitled *God’s Hostels,’ on the alms- 
houses at Quainton, near Aylesbury, which were 
founded by Sir Ralph Winwood in or about 1687. 
We wish the rules hed been given in full, tor the 
extracts furnished are of great interest. Religious 
freedom was not by any means encouraged. We 
are told that if any brother or sister of the house 
presumed to hold any ‘erroneous opinions in any | 
principle of religion, after conviction by the Rector 
of Quainton...... who shall not upon three admoni- 
revoke error,” they were to be 
deprived of their position and be for ever incapable 
of being restored thereto. Furthermore, they were 
not to frequent any ale-house in the town, unless it 
was on some business approved by the rector. 


Yorkshire Notes and Queries. Edited by Charles F. 
Forshaw, LL.D. (Bradford, Market Street; | 
London, Stock.) | 

Oxe of the youngest and most vigorous offshoots of | 
& Q is Dr. Forshaw’s periodical. As the 
largest of counties, Yorkshire supplies abundant 
materials. Among autiquaries, too, Yorkshiremen 
are pre-eminent. Not entirely a product of local 
ability, though largely occupied with local matters, 
is the periodical, and among its contributors will 
be found many whose names are pleasantly and 
happily conspicuous in the pages of the parent pro- 
duction. One of the first names we encounter is 
that of Mr. Holden MacMichael. Next to Mr. 
Arthur W. Millar, Mr. MacMichael is the most. im- 
portant contributor to the ate part, in which 
appears also the name of Mr. Harry Hems. The 
number has much antiquarian information of far 
more than local interest. Specially noteworthy 
articles are those on ‘ Kirkstall Abbey’ and ‘The 
‘olk-Lore of some Yorkshire Dales.’ 


To ‘*The New Universal Library” of Messrs. 
Routledge & Sons, which is attaining respectable 
proportions, have been added some interesting and 
important volumes. These include Leigh Hunt’s 


Stories from the Italian Poets and Dante and Pulci, 
with critical notices and lives of the writers; 7'he 


Consolation of Philosophy, translated by H. R. 
James, M.A.; a translation of Dr. Reinhold Pauli’s 
Pictures of Old England ; The Age of Chivalry, by 
Thomas Bultinch; Borrow’s Wi/d Wales; Hares’ 
Guesses at Truth by Tivo Brothers, both series in 
one volume; Marlowe’s Dramatic Works; Mae- 
kenzie’s Man of Feeling, and Man of the World; 
Hitopadesa ; or, the Book of Good Counsel, trans- 
lated from the Sanskrit by the Rev. B. Hale- 
Wortham, B.A.; Swift’s Journal toStella Historical 
Essays of Lord Macaulay, being vol. ii. of the col- 
lected works; Reliyio Medici, Lydriotaphia, The 


Garden of Cyrus, and Christian Morals, by Sir 
| Thomas Browne ; Dante, and St. Anse/m, by Dean 
Church; and Man and Earth, by Alfred Kirchoff, 
| with added chapters on the British Isles and the 


Britons and America and the Americans. 
_From_the Transactions of the Devonshire Asso- 
ciation Miss Ethel Lega-Weekes has reprinted The 
Churchwardens Accounts of South Tawton, an excel- 
paper (illustrated), read at Lynton in July 
ast. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the foilowing 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WEcannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the pore, contributors are requested to 

mut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
veading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 


/ queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.’ 


Wer cannot undertake to advise correspondents 
as to the value of old books and other objects or as 


| to the means of disposing of them. 


C. B.S... Toronto (** Poeta nascitur, non fit ”).— 
Mr. King in the last edition of his ‘Classical and 
Foreign Quotations’ includes the above among 
those which he has been unable to trace to their 
i Some variants are quoted at 108. iii. 433; 
iv. 35. 

Hammer (“Auction by inch of candle ”).—De- 
scriptions of sales thus conducted will be found at 
9S. xi. 188, 358. References to other articles are 
appended to the first account. 

CORRIGENDA.— Anite, p. 489, col. 1, 1. 14 from 
foot, for “ Amsterdan” read Amsterdam p. 490 
col. 1, 1. 4 from foot, for ‘* Cuveir” read Curicr. ‘ 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no excepticn. 
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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENAUM contains Articles on 


PROF. ELTON’S LIFE OF FREDERICK YORK POWELL. 

A LITERARY HISTORY OF PERSIA. 

THE AUSTINIAN THEORY OF LAW. 

ABYSSINIA OF TO-DAY. 

ANDREW GOODFELLOW. RHODA IN BETWEEN. THE STAIN ON THE SHIELD. 
SCOUNDREL MARK. A BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK. THE MAN APART. A 
SERPENT IN HIS WAY. 

ANTHOLOGIES. 

THE GREAT DAYS OF VERSAILLES. THE DEFENCE OF THE REALME. UNDER THE 
SUN. THE LIFE OF WILLIAM BLAKE. A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. THE EPISCOPAL REGISTERS OF EXETER.—THOMAS DE 
BRANTYNGHAM, 1370-1394. DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF DERBYSHIRE 
CHARTERS. SHELLEY IN FRENCH. BYRON IN RUSSIAN. SEEING FRANCE WITH 
UNCLE JOHN. NIGHT FALLIN THE TI-TREE. REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
A BOOK OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 

AT THE BACK OF THE BLACK MAN’S MIND. 

FRENCH ART FROM WATTEAU TO PRUD’HON. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


MINOR POETS OF THE CAROLINE PERIOD. 

THE OLD INNS OF ENGLAND. THE GREEDY BOOK. 

THE GOSPEL HISTORY AND ITS TRANSMISSION. 

NEW NOVELS :—Venus and the Woodman; Father Felix’s Chronicles; Fools Rush In; Lawful 
Issue ; The Sentimentalists ; A Spinner in the Sun; The Man in the Case; The House of a 
Thousand Candles. 

SHAKSPEAREANA. 

RUSSIA AND JAPAN. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Chatham’s Correspondence with American Authorities; The Congo 
Independent State ; White Capital and Coloured Labour ; F. C. G.’s Caricatures ; Reprints and 
New Editions. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

NOTES FROM CAMBRIDGE; ‘SILANUS THE CHRISTIAN’; PORTRAITS OF KEATS; 
‘THE FIRST HALF OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY’; SALE. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Rambles on the Riviera; Brier-Patch Philosophy; Studies in Pathology ; Helouan ; 
Research Notes ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Sore 

FINE ARTS :—-Graves’s Dictionary of the Royal Academy ; Under the Syrian Sun; Flowers from 
Shakespeare’s Garden ; The Goupil Gallery Salon ; The International Art Gallery ; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Madame Charles Cahier; Miss Lydia Obrée ; Herr Busoni’s Pianoforte Recital; Gossip ; 
Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—On the Side of the Angels ; Aischylus in ‘‘ The World’s Classics” ; Gossip. 

MISCELLANEA :—‘ Native Races of Australia.’ i 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENAZUM will contain Reviews of 


MARY CRAVEN’S FAMOUS BEAUTIES OF TWO REIGNS 
AND 
ELEANOR TOWLE’S JOHN MASON NEALE. 


The ATHEN LUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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Particulars of 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY 


And its advantages. 


The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 
Classes of General Literature. 


Nearly every recognized work published in recent years can be obtained from our Library. The 
Student, the Politician, the Professional Man, the Scientist, the Sportsman, the Lover of Fiction, snd 
General Reader will find an infinite variety of choice. Our Catalogue will prove a reliable guide to all 
that is best in General Literature. All books of popular interest are added as published. Subscribers. 
have the privilege of being transferred to any of our 800 Branches. The books are sent from our Head 
Office to the Branches carriage paid, or they can be changed direct from Head Office by Parcel Post or- 
Rail, Boxes supplied gratis. We issue at frequent periods a prospectus of the newest books in 
circulation. A post card will bring it to you on application. 


Terms of Subscription. 


LONDON. 
For Exchanging at a London Terminus and 186, Strand, W.C, 
3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 


ONE Vol. ... 07 0 

TWO Vols. ... 010 6 6 

FOUR Vols. 014 0 

EIGHT Vols. sais 0 0 

FIFTEEN Vols. ... 115 0 3.0 0 5 5 
* A deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions. 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY. 


For Exchanging at any of the Suburban and Country Depots. 
12 Months 


ONE Vol. 

TWO Vols. ... 

TWELVE Vols. 5 5 
* A deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions, 


CLASS B.—The Older Books, 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 


SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Entitling Subscribers to Hachange at any Depot without previous notice. Terms on application. 


PARCEL POST EXCHANGE. 
Books may be exchanged through the PARcEL Post, by RAIL, at reduced carriage rates, or by any 
other available means desired, from the Head Office to any part of the United Kingdom, the cost of 
postage and carriage being borne by the Subscriber. Boxes are supplied gratis, 


A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS, offered 
at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and supplied gratis on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (Howard Street entrance). 
AND AT W. H. SMITH & SON’S RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND SHOP BRANCHES. 
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